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EFUGEES’ BENEVOLENT FUND: 
St. James's Hall. Hie 

GRAND EVENING CONCERT, THURSDAY, November 24 

1870, under the immediate Patronage of— 

H.R.H. the Princess of WALES. 

H.R.H. the Princess CHRISTIAN. 

H.R.H. the Princess MARY ADELAIDE of TECK. 
.R.H. the Countess de PARIS. 
-R.H. the Princesse de JOIN VILLE. 
.I. and R.H. the Countess D’EU, Princesse du BRGSIL. 
-R.H, Princesse MARGUERITE D'ORLEANS, 
R.H. the Duchesse de CHARTRES. 

aid of the 
REFUGEES’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 

Some of the most erninent artists, whose names will be duly 
announced, have kindly volunteered their valuable services. 

For full partic see future advertisements. Tickets at 
the principal Musicsellers; Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, 
Old Bond-street ; and at Austin’s Ticket-office, at the , 28, 
Piccadilly. 


tbl IN SCIENCE AND ART FOR 
WOMEN. 


Mr. ERNST. PAUER, will deliver a series of Six Lectures 
‘On the CLAVECIN and the PIANOFORTE,” their history and 
Musical Literature, illustrated by performances on the Piano- 
forte, in the Lectare Theatre, South Kensington’ Museum, on 
Wednesday Afternoons, Nov. 16th, 23rd, 30th, Dec. 7th, 14th, 
and 2ist, at 2.30r.m. Tickets for the Course, 10s. 6d.; single 
admission 2s, 6d. _A Syllabus will be issued on the day of each 
Lecture. and Families can obtain Six Tickets at the 
price of Five. 

Ladies who may wish to attend this course of Lectures, are re- 
<= to apply for Tickets by letter; to the Hon. and Rev. 

rancis Byng, Treasurer, South Kensington Museum. Tickets 
can also be obtained at the Catalogue Sale Stall at the Museum, 
or will be forwarded on receipt of Post Office Order, made pay- 
able to the Treasurer, at the Post Offite, 8, Fulham- 
Brompton, 8.W. 
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T. JAMES’S HALL, Wednesday Evening, 
Nov. 16th. Rossini’s MESSE SOLENNELLE and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS SELECTION. Titiens, Sinico, Trehelli-Bettini, 
Bettini, Mdlle, Selvi (tenor!, Cotogui, Foli, and Mr. Henry 
Leslie's Choir. Pianoforte, Mr. J. G. Callcott; Harmonium, 
Mr. John C. Ward. Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. To com- 
mence at 8 o'clock. Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. 
7s.; balcony, 5s. and 3s.; area, 2s. 6d. ; 
at the Box-office, Royal It*lian O Covent-garden ; 
Music Publishers; Austin’s Ticket-office, St. James's Hall, 23, 
iccadilly. 


NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 


JUDAS MACCABADUS. 


COMPOSED BY 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
IN COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE. 





BY 
DR. JOHN CLARKE. 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSSINI. 


VOCAL SCORE, 
WITH PIANOFORYE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 











Lonpon: 


CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S GRAND EVEN- 
ING CONCERT, Friday, November 18th. Mesdames 
Titiens, Sinico, Leon Duval, Trebelli-Bettini, MM. Fancelli, 
Bettini, Ciampi, Antonucci, and Cotogni. , Mr. Kuhe, 
Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 


Wey t+ LAST CONCERT TOUR.— Signor 

MARIO, having recovered from his indisposition, will 
APPEAR, with Mdlles. Liebhart and Enriquez, Signor Sivori, 
the Chevalier de Kontski, and Mr. Walter Maynard, at 
Gloucester, 22nd October; Preston, 24th; Larcaster, 25th; 
Liverpcol, 26th and 28th; Huddersfield, 27th ; Nottingley, 31st ; 
November 1st, at Burnley ;.2nd and Sth, Manchester; 3rd, 
Blackburn ; and in Ireland the week beginning 7th November. 
Agents, Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., 20, Charing-cross, 


PAGANINI REDIVIVUS, 

HE WONDERFUL VIOLINIST AND 
COMPOSER. 

“Paganini Redivivus is the only living Artist whose in- 
dividual performances can WwW audiences of four thousand 


ple. 
All letters relative to Concerts, to be addressed to him, to 
Post Office, Glasgow. 











AGANINI REDIVIVUS, the Wonderful 
Violinist anc Composer, will appear at the Belfast 
‘*Monday Popular Concerts,” on Next Monday Evening, Nov. 
14th, and at the Aberdeen ‘Saturday Evening Concerts,” on 
1) Evening, Nov, 19th, in each case he will perform 
his celebrated “ RONDO STRAUSS,” admitted by all who have 
heard it, to be the most exquisite and thrilling composition of 

modern times. 
NV DME. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 
Guitar and Concertina, begs to inform her friends and 


a eh get ig to town for the winter season. 83, 
elbeck-street, Ca’ uare, W. 








MS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
ve to Concert e Les- 


sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





ISS 
the 


C. PELZER has returned to Town for 
and Guitar, to besent to 20, Westbourne-park-terrace, Harrow- 
road, Bayswater, W. ; 


$$$ ee 





NOW READY, 
Price 18. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 





COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR TUS 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 
BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mus. Bac, Oxon. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED 


201, Recent Srrezr, W. 


With Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte | 


THE MESSIAH. 


—. 


M® JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 50, Momnixaron-noap, or Cramer & Co., 
201, Regent-street. 


\" R. HARLEY VINNING will Sing at the 

Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, 27th inst., a new baritone 
scena ‘The Watchfire,” written by himeelf, and composed ex- 
ressly for him by J. L. Hatton. Mr. H..Vinning returns to 
wn, Nov. 7th. Address, 18, Malealm-road, Penge, 8. E. 


OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE, 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, I. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 

proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 

all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 

venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 

country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 








ication to 
F. GYNGELL, Secretary, 


ANTED A SITUATION AS RESIDENT OR 

DAILY GOVERNESS to young children, or would 
take a situation in a Preparatery School, with a view to 
partnership. Address, E. B., Miss Taylor, 62, Lamb's Conduit- 
street, Russell-square, 


en, 1. 
Terms and full Lerten” k.. Ly 
tO 








NOTICE TO THE TRADE, 
The celebrated Scottish Song 


“THE ROWAN TREE,’’ 


The Composition of the late Finlay Dun, is the exclusive pro- 
perty of Parnrson & Soxs, Edinburgh. The Trade is hereby 
cautioned against selling any other edition. 


OBERT COCKS & CO.’"83 NEW MUSIC. 


TPHE .LOUISE QUADRILLE. By C. H. 
_ MARRIOTT, ‘It may be predicted with much certainty 
that the ‘Lonise’ will be ono of the first favourites of the 
rille season.”—Vide News af the Perit, Nov. 6, ‘ 


quad 
rith peculiar fituess for the Morriage. A 
capital 3 title."—Vide 


Ro. 
capital portrait of the Princess forms the i ote 
Orchestra, Nov, 4. Post free for 24 stamps, 
HE MARSEILLAISE. Arranged for the Piano- 
forte by GEO. F. WEST. Post free for 24 stamps, “We 
have so often expressed our very favourable opinion of Mr, 
We 


eat'a powers a8 a musical arranger, and in this instance he has 
lost. none of his claims for praise.”—Vide Midiand Countice 
Herald, 


CHOES of the RHINE. Fantasia for the Piano, 
by W. 8S. ROCKSTRO. Beautifally Mustrated. Price 4s. 
Post freeat half price. ‘ Mr. Rockstro bas been s0 successful in 
many compositions that his name may be taken as a warranty 
for the merit of the piece before us. it is indeed a capital fan- 
tasia, Brilliant and tuneful."”—Vide News of the Werld, Nov. 6, 
IE WACHT AM RHEIN. Transcribed for 
the Pianoforte by W. S KOCKSTRO, 4s. Free by post 
24 stanips. “It was here to be expected that the popular 
German song of the Rhine would fall into the transcriber's hands, 
Mr. Reckstro has his theme very ornately.”-—Vide 

Musical World. 
HE ROYAL..PRUSSIAN SEA ECH, “Sov Sve 
Pianoforte. ed by STEPHEN GLO very 
easy. Free by post for 18 stamps. hoodon.) Published col ty 
Cocks & Co., Now Burlington-street, Order o 


Ropent 
Musicsellers. 

00 K A T H OoOM E.” 

THE GREATEST SONG OF THE AGK, 


oat blesseth him that giveth 
Woalth to squander—never roam, 
When there's wart in dear old England, 
Charity should lock at home !!! 











vets 


, 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION 
J OSEPH HAYDN. 





BY 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 


The clear and small size of this Bdition render 
oudity & for Vocalists and the Piandforte, and as 








LINCEY et ALTON 
communications apie or Concert 


uests that all 





VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT - 


free 19 st 5 
WEIPPERT & oo 266, Regent-strest, London, W. 
URIOSITIES OF OLDEN TIMES. By 
; *OCurlous M. 








Banine Gourd, M.A., fyths 
” Tho Silver Store,” &c. Price 6s. ; by post 
Mite hock is pure amusemerit, but of a Ligh and re 


character. Let our readers open f4¢ Wook for themsel 
pvr Ege find that they have dipper into a repertory 
oddest and droliest articles from which it is bardto 
break away until the whole store has been examined," 
Guardian. " 


lace, Eat 
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UTCHIN CALLCOTT’S NEW F 
Uae o best com BLUM! 
Rae 
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ov-aquare; & 


73.7. . ¥ 
Iondon: J. T. Hares, Lyall eo" 


wind 
4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
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BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 

A large Stock of First-class Instru- 

ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON ar: 
64, WEST STREEi 


CR AMER’ 5 BELL PIANOFORTE. 











This new Musical Instrument, which never requires tuning, 
consists of Steel Vibrators screwed to a Metallic Plate and fixed 
to a Sounding Board, producing a beautiful tone resembling 
the Harp, the treble being much more pure and brilliant, It is 
played on the same as the Piano. There being no tension, it 
requires no resisting power, therefore it can be made to any 
design. ‘The compass or register of this Instrument may be 
had from 4 to 6 octaves, 

The Bett Praxo, from never going out of tune, and being so 
light and portable, is particularly adapted for extreme climates, 
List oF Prices or Batt Piano: 

4 Octaves in Mahogany Casc, 9 inches in height, 


lenge SE NED cc cece cece case cecesecces 8 Guineas, 
do. 9 francois ” ‘height, 

length 30 inches ........ * 
do, Coevescccesccocs AS 90 


A a Spanish Walnut Drawing. room Models, from 
2 to 10 Guineas extra, according to carving and design. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


FANTASIAS, TRANSCRIPTIONS, &c. 



















8. d. 
N,N da bu bn cho. 08-00: 0-d0.000d00 : 8 0 
YS ee Tree ae 
SP THOUS BR ec cc cc cccccccccnccecccccce 8 O 
° oo MB ROBB cc cece cvessecccccccccccccccscoee OB 
ra 0) LC er 
én » Marguerite 0 00 00ebce eceeee 8 0 
Favanonn, R. ‘Trovatore (Duet) so ceccensccnoccccess BO 
be - Sonmambula ,, ve scsesesesevvsseveeee 6 O 
Gourertt, E. Pensieri Ananth « 8 0 
Kuvasz, W. The Sea * cecccccccccccsccsesce & O 
8 Brave old oak ese cctecedecsccccccce & O 
Kostrirs, E. Chilpéric (Hervé) cocccccscccscccscsce & @ 
- » Irish Airs . seteecececeveceveeesee & 0 
‘i » Pres d'un Ruisseau.. sores € 0 
Lurz, W.M. Challenge March 8 0 
Mupis, J.M, Operatic Melodies, Six Numbers ray Una 
Furtiva, 2. Io son ricco. 8. Dal tuo 
stellato. 4. Di tanti palpiti. 6. Che 
faro senza. 6. Ah forseelui ..,.each 3 0 
Narions, 8. Chilpéric (Hervé)......... cocsscoce & O 
L’Oca del Cairo. ee 4 0 
Raxvaxo, A. Chant du paysa cccceee 8 
- — coves B O 
pe WED 00 cnc scnenccedenceee see ercccccseee 8 O 
a Sur le lac. Oe coos creece voccescocsecenecss 8 O 
» 6 Fantasie Valse . o 00 cece » 40 
Rivavatt, F. Bach's Bourrée (Trameription oo 8 0 
Suitu, C. Three Sketches...,........ _ eee » &8o0O 
- COTE « 4 00. 00 00:00 00 0000 0000 - 8O 
Srixpiza, HW. Slumber aweetly ee ° 3 0 
Sunsxxz, J. F. Bijoux Operatiques, Six Members 1. 
Batti Batti. 2. Ah perdona, 3. Il mio 
tesoro, 4. Voi che sapete, 6. Dove 
ono, 6. Sull aria..... --each 8 0 
Tonat, L. Spray of Wooan ...... 6... ceeeceseceeees 8 0 
Babbling Streams . tecreeee BO 
Wetieruacrr, H.A. Mars, Grand Marche... « 8 0 
- BIRD 0. vi crccccesccscesenncs O 
a ~ MEO cccocsccccscesconse BO © 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201 REGENT STREET, W, 


CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





No, s. d. 
1. Bethighom .. ..cccocccccccccscccsccccce ccs Gund @ & 
2. O Salutaris Hostia.. neeeceece ..Gounod 0 2 
DS. AGO VEER 00 0c cece cccceves socccece ....Gounod 0 8 
4. The Faded Rose co ceecccccccoseccccece ‘". ‘G. Calleott 0 3 
5. Sweet Vesper Hymn ..........cccsceseeees H. Smart 0 3 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. A.Macfarren 0 3 
T. BD cnctseences awidas .J. Barnby 0 2 
8. Merrily wake Music’ 8 | Measure .. ..Barnett 0 3 
9. Cradle Song.. “HL. Smart 0 38 

10. Safe Home ! (Dr. "Neale’ 8 : Funeral Hymn)... ..- Willing 0 3 
11. Harvest Home ..........++. sccceees@s Me Macfarren 0 8 
12. The Miller . ..G. A. Macfarren 0 5 
13. Lo, the Karly Beam of Morning . sovcceee MM. W. Balfe 0 3 

BE, BETO OUE oe c6seise in cone 6. r. Macfarren 0 3 
15. By Babylon’s Wave. oe ° --Gounod 0 6 
16. Cheer up, Companions . econ ° onan C. Becker 0 3 

17. Be Peace on Earth ...........se0eee0e0++Dr. Crotch 0 3 
18. Bless’d be the Home ...... .+-J. Benedict 0 2 
19. Crocuses and Snowdrops .. --H. Smart 0 3 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs ......ccccccccsccccees Dr. Crotch 0 3 

21. The Joys of Spring.. P --H. Smart 0 3 

22. May the Saints Protect “and “Guide Thee 


G. A. Macfarren 
23. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art! ..M. W. Balfe 


24. Thoughts of Home.......... occecc cece coSs DOMOEICS 
26. O, hear ye not, Maidens .......-+0..eeeeee H. Smart 
26. Now the Sun has mounted — «+ ..G, A. Macfarren 
27. Hymn to Cynthia... PrTry . H. Smart 
28. In Days of Lang Syn RO, cs cccccevccccecs Niedermeyer 
29. Though the World with Transport ...... W. Wallace 


80. Light as Fairy foot can fall........C. M. Von Weber 
$1. Fill the Shining Goblet ............+...dohn Parry 
82. The Merry Gipsies......6+..++e000% ..T. Welsh 
88. Mild Star of Eve.... Occ ccce ce ..T. Welsh 
34. While Shepherds ..........++....++..d3. F. Simpson 
35. Glory to the Caliph ....+.eeeeeees C. M. Von Weber 
86. Land of Wonders .... os cceecececcceee ce oot. Smart 
87. Shepherd's Cot .. ...eccscccccccccccccccsek. Welsh 
88. In a Cell or Cavern deep ......+++. . John Parry 
89. The Meeting of Ships ...... ° ..T. Moore 
40, O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne. .. Bianchi Taylor 
41, I knowa Maiden .......... 000 cecocccese John Old 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv’ring ........ T. F. Walmsley 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing..........H. Smart 
44, At first the Mountain Rill.... ..G. A. Macfarren 
45. Angels that around us .......... «eee W. V. Wallace 
46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 


ecoooscoooooooooooooooooosoo 
G2 co 62 OD CO CO ND Mm CO CO GO GO CO co co OO GO Co CO Co 09 OO > CO 





G. A, Macfarren 0 3 

47. Vintager’s Evening Song .......+65.. .-F. Mori 0 6 

48. Peace to the Mem’ry of the eave . P Ww, Vv. Wallace 0 3 

49. Over the Dark Blue Waters ..... C. M. Von Weber 0 4 

60. Trumpet BlOW ......+5-.00 seeteeeseeeess,Gounod 0 4 
LONDON: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, 


NEW DANCE MUSIC, 


























8. d. 
Arpit!, L. Lancashire Witches Waltz ..........e00008 4 0 
Lurz, W. M. Blue Bell Walts...... 40 
Rose of the Alps Waltz ...... ‘ - 40 
pe Bon Bon Quadrilles ........° .. sees 40 
in Squib Galop eo ce ve eo vecscose soosee 8B O 
Makrniort, C. H. R. Christine Nilsson Waltz... 40 
a Pa Chilpéric — see 40 
” »  Galop.. tm & s 
Mitrans, H. "Bridal Riis adda dsctaveseues “ON 
Moytcomgery, W. H. Magic Waltz ........... o 40 
Muacravs, F. Chilpéric Waltz .. cccccscccese & O 
Reva, F. Bouquet Quadrilles ..........ccccceceee 4 0 
Ricnarpson, J, Brigand Galop ......ce.cessecscceree 8B O 
LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
NEW COMIC SONGS. 
8. d. 
Gon red GR. GE, B. BAO sicinsvciccdccecscccictccces. 6.2 
The Story of a Naughty little nace Ditto scotccctotecose 8 O 
Carte Fake, BUND oc cc cc cctccese tocccccsee 8 O 
The Cats. Howard Paul.. 0000s bees cecceccscctons B O 
The Fancy Bazaar. G. W. Hunt . ereccctecccocces & @ 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, ‘Regent. ant, Ww. 
RENDANO, A. 
8. d, 
Chant du Paysan (Morceau ae eoee 8 0 
NS ayer ae 
Napolitane (Value de Salon). srecseeeee BO 
a ecccceccccescoccce 8B O 
Fantasie-V alse .. e000 er ecceccceccce 40 
These compeaitons 
3 


are cinaiinabe effective, 
pleasing 


thoro original melodio: 
no ikordinate dieuline gion 





Cramzn & Co Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NEW SONGS. 





a 
a 


coooocoeooscococo eo ooo ooeooooooosooooooo°e: 


Abbey Bell, The. Puget (.s.).. » ee 
Birds were telling one another. In A ‘flat (end F (a. 's) 
Birthday Song. Reyloff (a.s. — sees eeeeesecee 
Bride, The. Bruguiere ......000. sececcvecseees covece 
Bocchina. Benedict (s.) . pecceerce eoeececeeeesce 
Butterfly Song. Hervé (s. ors.) .. oe 
Clasp hands, and say good-bye. St. “Germaine (aon 
Cleansing Fires. Gabriel. nT re oocsccce 
Cod Liver Oil. H. 8. Leigh . 0 cn c0'ee ce cece ce cece 
Exile’s Song of Home. Distin (17 (2 1). 
Fairy Queen, The. Barnett (8.)........ ce cecececeee cece 
Fireside Dreams. Reyloff (B.) .. 1... si cesecvcceeee cece 
First and Last Kiss. Douglas (M.s. cai ompimericran 
Frou Frou. Stanislaus (7.).. 000 00 cece 
Halcyon Days. Benedict. In E flat. or 'F *) . 

How many? Benedict (T.) ....seseeeeerseeeeeceeceese 
If! German Reed. ......... 00 00 00 00 co seee 
I Love Thee. Balfe. In G flat and E flat (1.) .- e000 e000 
I’m a Fisherman bold. Distin (B.) ..0+......ee cece eves 
I’m faithful to Thee? Harvey (S.)......++ 
Invito al Mare. RcRAM0 (B.) oo ..cecececeseeeeveerees 
Love me for Love’s sake. Halévy (T.) ....eeeeseeessevee 
Message from the Sea. Douglas (8. OF T.) 0. see ceeeeeee 
Miller’s Maid. Distin (1.) . Perererererer ete i errr) 
Mill Stream and River. Wallace int weds. cocvcecevece 
My hope is o’er. Hervé (s.) . cece ee 6000000 00000 
Only to love her. Santley (B.) . 00 000000 00 6000 0000 cone ce 
Over the Rolling Sea. ~ goed oveccee 
Syren’s Spell. Taylor (s.) ...... 
Thy Voice across my Spirit falls. 
Waiting. Kattern (s.).. $00 00 cc cece cece co ee cs cece 
Warning, The. Callcott (s) . ce eece 
Work sti todo. Douglas (t.) . 
Xenia. Lutz (S.) ..secovese 


Steet ee ee ee ee en eens 





eee eeeeereeee 


eee 


"st. Germaine (c) eee 


See ee ee ee ee eeeseeee 


CO ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


bh le A LA ETS EROTIC REIN 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH! 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE, 
The Music Selected and Revised, 


Anp AN Intropvcrory Essay on THE Rise AND PROGRESS OF 
tHE Rounp, Catcu, anp Canon; 


Atso Brograrnican Notices Or THE Composers, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
a Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 3 
cal Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c, 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 





Price 84., 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 
NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR VOICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, 


1Y 
JAMES F. SIMPSON 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
x the _SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 





Seataeaahs Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 
— ms or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 


Morar 8 Bonita for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 
Heyes zen Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s, 6d.; cloth, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 

L CA DEL CAIRO. Memet'e pesthannsts 

Opera Buffa, ‘ L’Oca del _ with I words, as 
poe at the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, is now published, 
price 1 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
Ser ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 


for Yo Ladies, Musi Li 
itusteal Play ip ae © by Luter een This 


ially adapted for 

Evening-parties, &c. It contains three p: principal réles—soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, contralto—and ch The play is in one act, 
with ; the music and In 
handsome over, with 











Caamzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 


eases 
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THE BONNIE AN’ BRAVE. 


1. 
Let them crack o’ their Cwsars and Neros, 
The tyrants’ ambition let loose, 

Can they match wi’ our ain Scottish heroes, 
Our heart-cherished Wallace an’ Bruce ? 
When the bright star o’ Freedom was dyin’, 

An’ tyrants to cow us cam’ forth, 
On the graves where our fathers were lyin’ 
They struck for the Land o’ the North. 


As lang as there’s bloom on our mountains, 
As lang as a thistle shall wave, 

As lang as there’s spray in our fountains, 
We'll honour the true an’ the brave. 


II. 
They may blaw o’ their bronze-coloured beauties 
Wi’ cen that are black as the slae, 
They may pay their devotions an’ duties 
To maidens that dwell far away. 
But the belles o’ the South winna fash us, 
Their beauty we tak’ at its warth ; 
They're nae match for our ain bonnie lasses, 
The wee cantie things o’ the North. 
As lang as there’s bloom on our mountains, 
As lang as a thistle shall wave, 
As lang as there’s spray in our fountains, 
We'll honour the bonnie an’ brave. 


Marrnias Barr. 
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PROVINCIAL. 





On Tuesday week, a grand concert was given 
in the hall of the new Mechanics’ Institute, Keighley, 
under the direction of Mr. Lazarus, by the members 
of the Anemoic Union, supported by Mdme. Thad- 
deus Wells and Mrs. Lincey-Nalton, vocalists. The 
instrumental performers were Mr. Nicholson (flute), 
Mr. Lazarus (clarinet), Mr. Barrett (oboe), Mr. 
T. E. Mann (horn), and Mr. J. F. Hutchings. The 
entertainment was very successful. 





The Choir of 1000 voices in Aberdeen brought 
their Autumn session to a close on Monday evening 
last, when a performance was given before a crowded 
audience, the Lord Provost, magistrates, and town 
council occupying the platform. The program was 
well selected, and the compositions were sung with 
taste and finish, and bore evidence of much practice. 
This choir has been the means of setting several 
such Musical Improvement Associations on foot in 
other towns throughout Scotland. The Lord 
Provost complimented the conductor, Mr. William 
Carnie, and the choir on the success of their 
labours for the furtherance of good psalmody, a 
compliment which was ratified by the loud and con- 
tinued applause of the audience. 





On',Wednesday evening, Nov. 2nd, a concert was 
given at Glasgow, by Mr. George Hopkinson, on 
behalf of the French and German wounded. The 
band, chiefly composed of amateurs, was assisted by 
that of the 5th Fusiliers. A well-trained choir sang 
selections from Bishop, Mendelssohn, Rossini, and 
Sullivan. Haydn’s “ Surprise Symphony ”,was well 
rendered, and the concluding military overture, 
arranged by the conductor, Mr. Hopkinson, was a 
spirited performance. A pianoforte solo by Mr. 
Hopkinson was well received. The concert, as a 
whole, was most creditable, and great praise is due 
to Mr. Hopkinson, who has done much towards 
organizing a band that can worthily render the 
works of the best masters. 

ne 

A large audience assembled in’ the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Glasgow, on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the management of the new lessee, 
Mr. Coleman, on Saturday night. Alterations and 
improvements on a large scale have been made in 
the Theatre, and it is only necessary to state that 
the arrangements for the convenience and comfort 
of the public are most satisfactory, and that in 
appearance the building has been greatly ameliorated. 
The entertainment on Saturday night commenced 
with Mr, Tom Taylor’s comedy “‘ Handsome is that 


Handsome does,” with the features of Mr. Compton's 
acting. At the close of the comedy, Mr. Coleman 
presented himself to the audience, and spoke an 
address, in which he alluded to the motives which 
had induced him to make his Glaswegian venture- 
This speech, delivered with bonhomie was warmly 
applauded. We augur good things from Mr. 
Coleman’s management. 





At the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, Haydn's 
“Creation” was given by Mr. Hallé on Thursday 
week. The cast as originally announced included 
the name of Mr. Sims Reeves, but the great tenor 
was unable to appear, and Herr Nordblom (who had 
been engaged to share the tenor music with Mr. 
Reeves) consented to sing it all. Coming before a 
Manchester public unheralded, his first performance 
excited some little'jinterest. Herr Nordblom's suc- 
cess with the audience was complete. His slight 
hoarseness was no doubt due to the fog outside and 
inside the hall, for both the other principals were 
affected by it and an apology was made for Signor 
Foli. This oratorio has been done so often that 
very little said on our part will suffice. Miss Wynne 
was hardly so successful as usual. The chorus sang 
the music well, and the orchestra never played 
Haydn’s accompaniments better.——Signor Mario 
made his last appearances in Manchester on Wednes- 
day and Saturday last. The attendances were not 
overwhelming, but the great artist’s reception was 
most hearty. He sang well, especially on Saturday, 
when the ‘ Adelaida ” was given with as much taste 
and finish as possible. He received several encores 
at both concerts. Sivori was also very well wel- 
comed, and De Kontski both astonished and pleased, 
Malle. Enriques {is improving, and Mdlle. Liebhart 
was very demonstrative. 


(ee 


A travelling Menagerie was exhibiting in the 
town of Hertford on Friday and Saturday last. 
About 10 o’clock in the evening of the last-named 
day an event occurred, which, though happily un- 
attended by fatal consequences, was of a sufficiently 
alarming nature to cause a temporary consternation 
amongst the visitors to the establishment, which 
was pretty well filled at the time. It appears that 
a keeper was in the leopards’ den, which contains 
five fine animals, and was in the act of putting 
them through the customary performance of leaping, 
&e., when one of them, which was perched upon a 
bracket in the corner of the den for the purpose of 
jumping, became rather awkward, and was pulled 
from his elevation by the keeper, who had no sooner 
seized the animal than he was immediately pounced 
upon by one of the other leopards from behind and 
thrown to the floor of the den. At once the whole 
five animals surrounded the prostrate man, whose 
face was frightfully lacerated in the struggle, some 
amount of injury being also done to one of his sides. 
The most remarkable portion of the story remains 
to be told. The keeper, with wonderful presence of 
mind, and notwithstanding the combined force 
against him, managed to regain his feet, and having 
done so he set to at once with a short cudgel he 
carried in his hand and belaboured the leopards with 
such good will that the tables were speedily turned, 
and the beasts which had but an instant before 
apparently such entire possession of the man were 
now thoroughly cowed by the reversed order of 
things, and crouched in the corner ofthe cage. At 
this favourable juncture the keeper made his exit 
from the den, and was immediately placed under 
medical care. The whole scene occurred in such 
quick time that the momentary alarm which was 
felt at the keeper’s position was speedily allayed by 
the power which he almost immediately displayed 
over the beasts. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a 
concert on Tuesday last, when the following was the 
program :—Part I. Overture, ‘‘ Zampa” (Hérold) ; 
Trio, ‘‘Angiol de pace,’ Mdme, Sinico, Mdlle. 
Scalchi, and Signor Vizzani, (Bellini); Chorus, 
“Wake, dear maiden,” (Weber); Cavatina, “ Ah, 
s’estinto’’ (Mercandante), Mdlle. Scalchi; Scena, 
“Mi tradi,” Madame Sinico, (Mozart); Four-part 








son conte,” Signor Vizzani (Campana); Duet, O 
figlia.” Madame Sinico and Médlle. Scalchi 
(Donizetti) ; Overture, ‘‘ Oberon,” (Weber). Part 
II. Symphony No. 1, in C minor, (Mendelssohn) ; 
Romanza, “ Salve dimora,"’ Signor Vizzani; Four- 
part song, ‘* When Allan-a-dale,” (Pearsall), Canzone, 
‘La Zingarella,” Madame Sinieo (Campana) ; Aria, 
‘No, no,” Mdlle. Scalchi (Meyerbeer); Duet, ‘‘ Ah! 
morir,” Mdme. Sinico and Signor Vizzani (Verdi) ; 
Chorus, “ Bright Autumn day,” (Meyerbeer) ; 
March,, “ Eli,” (Costa). Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 
——* Our American Cousin” and “ Home” are the 
attractions this week at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Mr. Sothern plays his original characters.——Mr. 
Barry Sullivan is, if possible, more popular than 
ever at the Amphitheatre. He has appeared in 
most of his best characters, supported by Miss Kate 
Saville and Mr. James Fernandez, and has been 
received each evening most enthusiastically by 
crowded houses.——The Prince of Wales Theatre 
has been re-opened, under the management of Mr. 
H. W. Pearson. A new comedy, ‘* Coquettes,” has 
been received with much favour. Miss Marie B. 
Jones met with a hearty reception from her old 
friends and admirers.——In consequence of the 
great success of the concert given by Mr. Charles 
Hallé and Mdme. Norman-Néruda on Saturday last 
week, Mr. Hime announces a secotid concert on the 
18th inst., supported by the same talented artists. 
——A series of Monday Popular Concerts will 
shortly be given at the Philharmonic Hall, at which 
Mesdames Schumann and Goddard, Messrs. Hallé, 
Pauer, Strauss, Ries, Zerbini, Piatti, Joachim, and 
Stockhausen will appear.——Benedict’s ‘St. Peter” 
will shortly be performed by the Philharmonic 
Society. Malle. Tietjens and Herr Stockhausen are 
already engaged. 








THE OPERA, 





Weber's ‘ Oberon” was performed on Saturday 
for the first time at Covent Garden. Dramatically 
considered, this opera is as clumsy and tiresome as 
can be imagined: musically speaking it is full of 
charm. There is neither reason nor sequence in its 
action; it is not even well managed for musical 
setting; and Mr. Planché, who rearranged the 
libretto in 1860, had much ado to knock it into 
such shape as it has at present. But the individual 
musical unmbers atone for all; and such delicacies 
as ‘A lonely Arab maid,” ‘“‘O Araby, dear Araby,” 
and ‘‘ The Mermaid” never fail to thrill an audience. 
These in their Italian dress afforded the charm of 
Saturday night. The two first, sung by Mdme, 
Trebelli-Bettini in her accustomed artistic manner, 
were encored. So, also, an old favourite was 
magnificently declaimed by Mdlle. Tietjens in 
“ Ocean, thou mighty monster.’ This lady resumed 
the part of Reiza,as Mdme. Bettini did Fatima, 
both old successes at Her Majesty's. Signor Bettini 
likewise repeated his familiar part of Oberon, and 
sang with good effect the scena, ‘From boyhood 
trained.” Considerable applause rewarded this 
effort. Sir Huon was Signor Fancelli, who found 
himself rather overmatched by the declamatory 
scena, ‘*O ’tis a glorious sight to see ;” in the prayer 
after shipwreck, however, he did much better. 
Signor Cotogni was Scerasmin, Mdlle. Scalchi the 
sombre Puck, and Mdlle. Baumeister the Mermaid, 
with the lovely song alluded to, The fairy choruses 
were effectively given: the overture encored. On 
Thursday night the opera was repeated. , 

On Monday “ Don Giovanni’ was the opera, 
with the Donna Anna of Malle. Tietjens, Mesdames 
Trebelli-Bettini, and Sinico as Zerlina and Elvira, 
and Signori Cotogni, Bettini, Ciampi, Foli, and 
Tagliafico as the Don Ottavio, Leporello, the Com- 
mandant, and Masetto. A crowded house was the 
result; and the performance, conducted by Signor 
Arditi, was attended by frequent applause and 
encores. On Wednesday Mdlle. Léon Duval made 
her début in the Rossini of ‘Il Barbiere.’ This 
lady is from the Opéra Comique and Lyrique. An 
extensive and well modulated voice, some brilliant 
upper notes, effective vocalisation and a personable 
manner on the boards, were all in Mdlle. Duval’s 





song, I sat beneath,” (Pinsuti); Romanza, “Io 





favour. She executed with much brightness the 
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cavatina “ Una voce,” and again showed off her 
bravura singing in an introduced waltz by Venzano 
The latter was 
encored by acclamation. Altogether Mdlle. Duval’s 
Next week she is to 
Signor Cotogni’s Figaro, 
Signor Gardoni’s Almaviva, and the Bartolo and 
Basilio of Signori Ciampi and Tagliafico are well- 
known. Mdlle. Baumeister was once more the 
Berta, 


in the well-known lesson scene. 


début was very favourable. 
appear in Marguerite. 





CONCERTS. 

Promenade concerts have replaced the ballet at 
the Alhambra, and on Monday night the area was 
crowded with loungers. ‘The interior presents a 
Constructed on the model of 
the late M. Jullien’s concerts, the program contained 
popular pieces executed by a good orchestra, in 
which the band of the Scots Fusilier Guards found 
aplace. <A rather noisy demonstration took place 
on the introduction of the war songs of France and 
Germany. The “Watch on the Rhine” was 
encored, despite some adverse proceedings on the 
part of the French portion of the audience. But 
they had their revenge on the * Marseillaise ” being 
sung. ‘The applause on this was deafening, and 
overpowered German dissent. After its repetition 
the principal vocalist came forward in response to 
the tumultuous call of the audience, but it was not 
until after the band had again performed the 
inspiring strains that perfect order was restored. 
Both vocalists and instrumentalists (under the 
direction of Mr. J. Riviere) acquitted themselves 
efficiently. 





brilliant appearance. 











THE THEATRES. 





‘Le Marquis de Lauzun” is a piece with a 
Protean character: a piece in which an actress of 
Malle. Déjazet’s powers revels. Such acting as hers 
deserves wider recognition than it obtains at the Opéra 
Comique in the Strand, where audiences are scanty. 
A bookworm, a {professor, a drink-swilling old 
baron, a fast young chasseur, a timid lover, are 
elements out of which she makes rare humour in 
her incomparable versatile way. She sings be- 
witchingly, and her whole acting exhibits the rarest 
combination of grace and sprightliness. It is hard 
to believe that this lady was born in the last century ; 
yet such is the fact. Mr. E. L. Blanchard gives 
some interesting recollections of her life and career. 
“Half a century ago,” he says, “ Déjazet was 
talked of as the most brilliant wit of the saloon, as 
well as the most accomplished actress on the French 
stage. She actually appeared at the Gymnase in 
the last century. Déjazet was the original Vert-Vert 
~—the ‘ Pet of the Petticoats '—the original Richelieu 
in ‘Les Premieres Armes,’ the original Monsieur 
Garat, and the original Fretillon, Béranger’s ‘ bonne 
Jille.’ In consideration of her having been the pride 
and delight of the French comic stage for more than 
half a century, a pension of two thousand francs, or 
eighty pounds a year, was granted her, in the spring 
of 1869, by the Minister of the Household of 
Napoleon III. Times have changed since then, as 
all France sadly knows. Ten years ago Madlle. 
Pauline Virginie Déjazet—born, let it be remembered, 
in the Rue St. Lazare, August 80th, 1797—became 
lessee of the Theatre des Folies Nouvelles, and re- 
named it ‘Le Thédtre Déjazet,’ The building— 
which, at all events, was sufficiently commodious— 
stood in the Boulevard du Temple, close to the 
Passage Vendome.” 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Mr. J. H. Stocqueler, a well-known anthority 
upon military subjects, has commenced the delivery 
at the Palais Royal, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, of 
a lecture upon the present war, with especial refer- 
ence to the siege operations before Paris. In this 
lecture, which is illustrated by several large and 
excellent maps and drawings, Mr. Stoequeler rapidly 
traces the progress of the gigantic struggle between 
France and Germany from the day when “ Louis” 


underwent his “baptism of fire’ down to tle 
present moment, and explains in more detail, indeed 
with much amplitude of particulars, the situation of 
affairs around Paris—the strength of the forts by 
which that city is defended, and the nature of the 
works which the besiegers will have to undertake in 
order to effect its reduction. These explanations 
are assisted by the exhibition of a wooden model of 
a square redoubt from which a body of mimic 
soldiers are making a sortie or sally; and the 
lecture also shows a full-sized model of a mitrail- 
leuse. 

The Phenix Dramatic Club gave their eighth 
private dramatic entertainment on Tuesday at 
Bass’s Rooms. The performance, as before, took 
place under the management of Mr. Charles Lacey. 
The program commenced with the farce of ‘ John 
Dobbs,” in which Mr. Jabez Lightfoot, Mr. H. 
Perrett, Mr. J. W. Baker, and Miss Harriet Pelham, 
acquitted themselves admirably. In ‘* A Bachelor 
of Arts” Mr. W. S. Martin, Mr. J. Lightfoot, Mr. 
A. D. Anderson, and the Sisters Pelham, secured 
the suffrages of the audience, and Mr. Blanchard’s 
“ Artful Dodge,” well acted, finished the evening. 
Between the drama and farce Mr. Charles Lacey 
read a selection from ‘ Pickwick,” which was given 
with dramatic expression, and amused the audience 
greatly. 








CONJURING IN THE DARE. 





Dr. Burns—we suppose the Burns who was con- 
verted by Dr. Newton from the Baptists’ persuasion 
to spiritism—now gives Dark Séances in South- 
ampton Row at two shillings admission—a rate 
low enough to delight Mr. Boucicault. It is a 
very intellectual entertainment. You sit in a 
chilly drawing-room without light or fire; and 
invisible spirits talk slang through a speaking- 
trumpet and hit you over the head. A con. 
temporary describes one of these sittings. Some 
fourteen or fifteen people, of all ages and both 
sexes, were already shivering in the drawing room, 
for the fires as well as gas have to be extinguished 
in order to procure the rayless darkness essential 
to spirit manifestations. The windows were 
closely blocked with American cloth, which had 
the effect of deadening sound as well as excluding 
light. The circle was declared to be a harmonious 
one, and the more clairvoyant of its constituents 
began to see ‘‘ spirit-lights,” occasionally of a red 
colour, which, we were told, indicated “strength.” 
Of course ordinary observers could not see the 
lights ; they were reserved for believers. After a 
little table tilting, a speaking tube was lifted off 
the table, and the sound of a man’s voice speaking 
in affected accents, was heard. The initiated 
announced this spirit to be ‘** al’’—otherwise 
Henry VIII, whilom King of England. On 
learning this fact, one of the strangers displayed 
considerable anxiety as to the deceased monarch’s 
present condition, but was told by the voice to 
“shut up.” The subject was, in fact, a delicate 
one; and, on being unduly pressed, the voice fol- 
lowed its own advice and “ shut up,” the initiated 
declaring that his Majesty had gone. This pro- 
duced some little altercation; and there were 
suggestions that the refractory gentlemen should 
take their money back and go. They were how- 
ever, easily persuaded to remain in a passive con- 
dition, declaring they were only anxious to in- 
vestigate; and so peace was finally restored. The 
next arrival in the dark was that of “‘ John King,” 
the familiar spirit of the Marshalls. John is a 
“familiar” spirit in another sense, too; for he 
spoke of Mrs. Marshall as Mary. The late Mr. 
King has an objectionable habit of using his 
speaking-trumpet as a truncheon when he desires 
to be particularly emphatic. The refractory 
strangers were pushing some questions on the 
subject of Paris, and somewhat closely home, 
John King appearing well posted up in the daily 
telegrams, and ready enough to answer vaguely 
as tothe future, but declining any query that 
could possibly resolve itself into a test. Here- 


observed that John, being a spirit, ought to know 

more than he in the flesh. This John regarded 

as a casus belli, and dropped his speaking-trumpet 

sharply on the head—alas !—of the wrong man; 

not the catechist, but his friend! This second 

stranger waxed very wroth indeed at the idea of 

being “hit for what another man had said;” 

and nothing conld possibly be imagined more 

ludicrous 'than’\the$ idea of two people, in blank 

darkness, bandying words with a spirit on the 

subject of an undeserved blow on the head, whilst 

the initiated as warmly defended him. Finally, 

John declared his leave had expired; and a spirit 
with a husky voice, which sounded as though the 
fog had got down his throat, succeeded. There 
was not much to be got out of this parti, but his 
presence seemed to cause considerable distress to 
the medium, who was, indeed, very nervous during 
the whole of the proceedings, and had to be con- 
tinually addressed by the lady who presided as, 
“You foolish boy, be quiet!’? The last of the 
spiritual levée was a Jewish gentleman, who 
favoured us with a few words in the conventional 
accent, slightly overdone. ‘ Bluff King Hal” 
also looked in again, as it seemed en p t, and 
then nothing would induce further manifestations, 
It is, indeed, a peculiar feature of these séances, 
and one which no doubt involves some law of 
spirit-nature not as yet fully realized, viz., the 
punctuality with which the spiritual beings make 
their exit square with the time for closing the 
Progressive Library. 

On the whole we should say the entertainment 
is a poor return for the money, though a florin is 
not much. But with complete darkness, and 
enormous} credulity on the part of the majority 
present, a great deal more might be managed than 
speaking in feigned voices through a tube. 
Conjurors affect clever illusions in the light, with 
people closely watching them: what could they 
not do if their audience would only shut their 
eyes? Dr. Burns isa poor deluder, or he would 
strike out something original and imposing with 
the capital material at his disposal. 








LA COLONIE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 





(From a late French Correspondent). 

I did not think it necessary to move with the 
provisional government at Tours, as did many of 
my confréres who grind for political organs; but 
rather decided to emigrate to little France, from the 
very heart of which proverbially great if unwashed 
Colony, I address you. j 

I regret my Paris theatricals sadly, and could do 
with a little less fog; yet in many respects I am as 
well off as in the Chaussée d’Antin. All that a 
Parisian can desire in the way of comestibles is to 
be found in the Colony; all the light literature 
of the kiosques exists in the newsvendors’ shops; 
and there are hosts of restaurants of the humbler 
kind, and gargottes of the humbler still. There 
only remains to regret the drama. 

I have commenced a round of the theatres, and 
my first visit made me only sigh for Thespian 
Paris the more. I was unhappy in my choice for 
the start, and suffered much from the incongruous 
jumble of incidents, called a drama, by a ‘‘ promising 
young Aberdonian.” Nor can I say that the 
Hibernian horror, which divides the honours of 
the evening, is a cheerful spectacle to witness. 

It is curious if not always gratifying to see our- 
selves as others see us; and as the lively Gaul is 
generally admitted to be an authority upon thea- 
trical affairs, I venture to transcribe a few opinions 
from a letter I have just received of a brother refugee. 
What strikes my friend’s mind as remarkable, is 
the warm welcome the insulaires accord to our 
artists after they are very, very long past their 
prime, ‘“ LaGrisi” he writes, ‘‘ owed Albion much. 
At the present moment you have the perennial 
Dejazet and the ever green (bushes) Celeste still 
stars. Lafont was made a second Talma by your 
press. The artist who introduced our danse 
nationale (!!!) to London, and was fété as never was 








upon one of the strangers, somewhat angrily, 


Cerito or Taglioni, had years before become passée, 
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asa dame du demi-monde at Mabille. And your 
charity is appreciated, for when an artist finds the 
Paris public tired of him he looks outremanche. 
‘The English,’ he says, ‘do not mind the voice 
grown feeble : they do not care for teeth: tottering 
steps are not painful for them to look upon. They 
do not call it bad taste for the favourites of a former 
generation to show their infirmities on thejscene 
meant for the public amusement.’ ” 

After this my brother exile seeks excuses for our 
weakness for stars whose lustre is paling with age, 
and [brings in a neat compliment about thef‘aged 
luminaries of our great talking-house. But the 
oddest scrap of his letter is the conclusion, in which 
he brings in this startling comparison :— 

“Les extremes se touchent,’’ he writes, ‘ while 
you have your legislators, generals, and artists dra- 
matiques in their second infancy, your agriculteurs 
grow famous in their first. I am amazed when I 
seo all your press writing about baby-farmers! ! 
How précoce is the youth of Britain!” 

I have been to see the wonderful Dejazet. She is 
indeed a marvel; but as Ilooked on, I felt much as I 
did when assisting at T. P. Cook’s last appearances 
a year or so back. It was painful ; the company on 
the whole would not discredit a Parisian minor 
house, and several of the artists are really very clever. 
They may take a lesson of us in Paris in the decora- 
tions of the theatres. The new.Opera Comique is 
a gem in its way, and the ornamentation of Messrs. 
Kettel and Battiscombe is beyond all praise. 

One good turn deserves another. Paris sends us 
annually a troupe of excellent actors: I fear it is not 
in our power to ‘‘ go and do likewise ;” but if Messrs. 
Kettel and Battiscombe would turn their attention 
to Paris (when Fritz and Co. are back in Berlin) 
they would find ample scope for}their art in many a 
dingy salle that I could mention. 


—_—_ 


AUSTRIA, 








Vienna, Nov. 5th. 

Vienna is very full, and in spite of bad weather, 
and three hours of snow two days ago, it is delight- 
ful here—something musical every day worth hearing. 
During the week, in this Imperial City, the best 
performance at the Opera was ‘Josef und seine 
Briider.” The new Opera-house is magnificent, 
decorated with exquisite taste, principally white and 
gold. In front of the principal tier of boxes are 
medallions of celebrated artists, all well lighted. 
The grand staircase and vestibule are splendid. 
The other night there was a great ovation to Proch 
the Director; he had been lately decorated with 
some order by the Emperor, and now retires. Very 
enjoyable, after hearing masses, operas, and other 
music, was Strauss’s concert last Sunday. This 
popular maestro, after a long life, affording the 
frequenters of the Volksgarien their habitual 
pastime, with the additional accompaniment of 
coffee, ices, and cigars, has set up on his own 
account, in the large and splendidly decorated hall 
of the Society of Friends of Music. This new room 
embellished with gold and painting, is finer than 
anything in London. It is connected with the 
Conservatory, recently constructed and described 
by Dr. Von Sonneleithner as a palace. Among 
other pieces played by Strauss’s band, in a 
style far superior to any dance band I ever heard in 
London, was Schubert’s ‘Moment Musical.” As 
for the Valses, they were played admirably, sharply 
accented and varied in effects of instrumentation, 
It is impossible to conceive the differencs between 
such a band and those I hear at London Balls; 
and I advise no English traveller to omit attending 
an “ aprésmidi” chez Strauss. One of our party, 
80 like a grumbling, self opinionated John Bull, said 
“Rubbish! nonsense! One of Pasdeloup’s Sunday 
concerts was worth fifty of Strauss’s.”” In quality of 
music I agree with my compatriot, but not in merit 
of performance; besides which, were we ever so 
desirous of practically testing the truth, from all 
we hear of the state of Paris, at this time, other 
music than that of classical orchestral symphonies | ; 


is to be heard within and without the fortifications 
of Paris, 


Many new buildings have recently been erected 
in Vienna. The Ring-Strasse now takes the place of 
the rampart, the old favourite walk of Beethoven, 
and Papa Czerny. On All Saints’ Day, Mozart’s Mass 
in C was performed at the St. Augustine Church, and 
was beautifully rendered. There is a great treat in 
store for us next week—the “ Tannhduser” at the 
new Opera house. It is very provoking to find no 
announcement of the long-promised Festival of 
the centenary of Beethoven,’but I am told it will 
most likely take place next year. There was, 
last week, a grand torchlight procession to his grave. 
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Principles of Comedy and Dramatic} Effect’ ¥ By 
Percy Firzcrranp, M.A. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1870. 

Despite its comprehensive ‘title this book is not a 
text-book of contemporary drama, nor yet a 
systematic treatise. Mr. Fitzgerald has not re- 
duced his observations to one prevailing law. 
Generalization is evidently not his forté. His book 
should rather have been called, ‘“ Stray remarks on 
the deficiencies of the British drama, instituted by 
comparison with former and foreign models.” 
Taken in this loose fashion, the comments of Mr. 
Fitzgerald may be accepted as entertaiuing, and as 
generally just. But they do not amount to an ex- 
position of a law at all. Here and there we light on 
certain principles, which the author is evidently 
delighted to have discovered—such as_ that 
comedians should appeal rather to the mind than 
to the eye and ear of an audience; that humour 
should be suggested by delicate antitheses, rather 
than by violent contrasts; that dramatists should 
not make their characters utter quips and 
epigrams irreconcileable with their nature; and so 
on. But these principles, which are obvious 
enough in their way, and yet so often dis- 
regarded as to call for urgent reminder, are 
scattered up and down Mr. Fitzgerald’s book, 
not built into a system. In fact the discursiveness 
of the book and the frequency of repetitions in it, 
make us suppose that it is made up of several essays 
originally published in other form, and now gathered 
together under a high-sounding title. The only 
objection to the work is this pretence. Otherwise it 
makes capital reading, and suggests many points 
whose observance would highly benefit the English 
stage. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is somewhat of an ‘‘irreconcileable.” 
He cannot find anything good in England. The 
only true models are those of France and of 
antiquity. He will admit nothing more recent 
than‘Mr. Planché’s earliest burlesques—and that is 
stretching a point. He will admit nothing so far as 
the British stage is concerned. Abroad it is 
different: French plays are charming, Sardou 
unexampled; Parisian artists ‘would amaze our 
English players;’’ Parisian scenery is better than 
ours; and the whole details of a theatre, from its 
site down to the posting of its bills, superior in 
every way. In short, ‘‘In France the theatrical 
ground seems to bloom with verdure. . . and though 
the abundance is almost rank, the prospect is 
delightful to the eye. In our poor histrionic 
ground a few dried shrubs enjoy a sickly and 
stunted growth ; the foliage is as meagre as that of 
a Dutch garden with its stagnant little canal and 
plaster temples.” 

No wonder we poor Dutchmen strive to trans- 
plant some of the exotics so prodigally produced by 
our neighbour. Ah, but there is the mistake! 
Whatever we touch we spoil, says Mr. Fitzgerald. 
We transplant utterly alien growths, which won't 
flourish with us. A hybrid vegetation [is the 
result. Mr. Fitzgerald ingeniously points out the 
conditions under which certain intrigues are possible 
in French society and impossible in English. The 
French conditions are favourable to comedy. 

“ First, the French are more of a community, and 
live more together. In the country, the great 
families live together in clans, and married children 

live in the same chiteau with their parents. In 

Paris, as we know, every house contains a whole 





colony distributed on different floors, with a common 


stair, &c. Thus, people are going up and down, 
meeting on a common thoroughfare, mistaking 
rooms, wilfully or otherwise. Most people dine at 
cafés; most people sit out on chairs on the 
Boulevards, taking coffee, ice, &c. Again, as to 
persons and characters; with their notorious laxity 
as to conjugal relationship, a good husband is 
popularly looked on as being always on the defence, 
and a sort of marital policeman ; and, having to live 
under the conditions described—common stair, &e. 
—is at a fatal disadvantage. Further, the foolish, 
stupid husband—bourgeois—stout, and in trade, 
actively provokes attack. With all these elements 
duly mixed together, the list of ‘comic’ situations 
becomes endless—situations that are highly prob- 
able and do oecur. Now, if we look at all our so- 
called English farces, from the English pens of 
Messrs. Morton, Williams, Charles Mathews, and 
others, taking them with their adaptation, we shall 
see that they all reflect a situation arising out of 
these very French conditions, and a situation that 
could never arise on British ground. Set the 
original piece beside its adapted shape, and it will 
be seen that the ‘jokes,’ story, and figures all turn 
on those French attributes above described—that 
living so much in public, in the open air, and in 
a common house. With the characters it is the 
same. There is a favourite character of an Eng- 
lish farce, one which actually furnishes a distinct 
‘line’ for leading ‘funny’ comedians—that of a 
dapper, smart Cockney, who talks with extraordinary 
glibness—like Mr. Charles Mathews, using a sort of 
epigrammatic terseness, and falling into odd 
mistakes; as, for instance, ‘Imagine my rapture, 
when I discovered it to be a one-horse woman in a 
fly—I mean, a fly in a one-horse woman—no, I 
mean,’ &c. Or, * What was my joy in finding she 
was a sky-blue creature in a sweet young bonnet.’ 
To his persecutors, such a person replies with rapid 
utterances and quaint, flippant repartee—a style, in 
short, that is quite familiar to us. But this is all, 
as regards England, purely conventional. We have 
no such characters, and no one who would behave 
in such way. The Frenchman, on the contrary, 
gay, in good spirits under any difficulty, ready to 
extract something spirituel out of his inconveniences. 
is exactly such a character. He belong to them and 
reflects them. We have grown to imagine there 
is some prototype for such extravagance. So with 
that free-and-easy relation of his story to the 
audience, when a chair is taken and brought down to 
the footlights. This freedom requires to be touched 
airily, and, under the hands of our British actors, 
becomes coarse and broad, and insufferably familiar 
—it destroys the illusion of the scene; but in a 
clever French actor's hands is conveyed the notion 
of talking to himself in lively soliloquy.” 

This idea of the common stair as the foundation of 
French equivoque is insisted on several times— 
occasionally with hazy references, For example 
Mr. Fitzgerald calls up, as an instance of French 
plot, ‘‘ a well-known little sketch of five or six young 
ladies expecting a gentleman visitor, of whom they 
have great hopes, and who at last arrives, with 
rather showy dress and manners. Later comes the 
piano-tuner, a retiring, quiet gentleman, who 
remains in the background, as suits his supposed 
position, and of whom only the amiable girl of the 
party takes any notice. After an extravagant 
display of devotion to the showy gentleman. and a 
corresponding contempt for the other, it comes out 
at last that the tuner igs the real gentleman, and the 
showy one the tuner. ‘This little trifle will, of 
course, find its way to the English boards, but wo 
can conceive under what disguise, and in what 
heavy native buckram. It will not bear transplant- 
ing; for the situation is French, and might occur 
in any of those Parisian ‘ flats,’ where there is a 
common staircase and people are going up and down 
constantly.” Whya common staircase is necessary 
toa pianoforte tuner being mistaken for a gentle- 
man, we fail to see. 

In exposition of his faith in the old dramatists, 
Mr. Fitzgerald cites “‘ She Stoops to Conquer.” His 
analysis of Goldsmith’s comedy is just and ap- 
preciative. He points out how everything in it is 
natural and easy, nothing forced or constrained. 
‘* Gay”? would be the word to describe it. Then he 
takes ‘‘ School,” as one of the best plays of the 
present time, and submits this to similar tests. 

‘‘Again, with this let us compare the most 
popular piece of the day, ‘School.’ There a young 
ingénue thinks the moon should be addressed as 
‘she,’ because it is always out so late at nights; a 
quip that produces the roar of the night. An 
average English ‘swell,’ slow, and rather “o 





speaks in a dawdling fashion of loye. ‘Loye is th 
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mellow sunshine’—these are nearly the words—| 
‘and there is no eclipse...’ Again: Love's an 
extra. Love is a species of lunacy of which marriage 
is the strait-waisteoat. . . . He is asked is he 
married, and answers he was once in quarantine for | 
so many days. ‘I am an orphan,’ he adds ; ‘can go 
in single or in double harness,’ Some one makes 
a remark about not wanting money. ‘ Not want 
money! You should be Photographed,’—which pro- 
ducesa roar. Douglas Jerrold put nearly the same 
idea in a very different shape. ‘ My dear friend’ 
says one of the characters in ‘ Bubbles of the Day’ 
‘you cannot imagine how much I am in want of a 
thousand pounds.’ The other answers, ‘My dear 
—, every man is in want of a thousand pounds.’ 
This is founded on human nature and human 
character and points at the cravings of even the 
richest: the other frail speech is unmeaning, and falls 
to pieces when touched. Why should a man be pho- 
tographed for holding any opinion, when everybody 
is photographed? If it was, indeed, ‘ you should be 
engraved and puplished,’ or, your head, like Lofty's, 
‘stuck in the print-shops, there would be more 
sense; but in either shape there is neither wit nor 
epigram. So that ‘goin single or double harness’ 
belongs to a very stale shape of jest that has been 
uttered over and over again, and which rings the 
changes on marriage being ‘a yoke,’ ‘ wearing the 
snafile,’‘ acurb rein,’ and such like. This gentle- 
man saves some young ladies from a pursuing bull, 
and they thank him for killing the cow. A roar 
when he acknowledges their civility, adding, ‘Only 
the cow was a bull.’ He begs them to say no more: 
‘A bull is shot—what matters it who shot him, 
particularly to the bull?’ The young lady is described 
as ‘artless as moss; fresh as nature.’ She is 
running to get some milk in a jug, and he says he 
thought that in the country ‘they carried the milk 
about in cows.’ These may not be the precise 
words; but the point produced, perhaps, one of the 
loudest guffaws of the night. So did an allusion 
to the costume of ‘A Life Guardsman in kid boots 
or breeches, cool to fight in and convenient to cross 
country.’ 

Now, all this style of remark is not in character, 
even putting aside the question of its merits, The 
piece is supposed to be a reflection of the manners 
of existing society; but any gentloman talking in 
such a style would be set down as an idiot, or a 
ridiculous pedant. Let us conceive a gentleman at 
a dinner party addressing a surprised company with, 
‘Love is but a species of lunacy,’ &c., or making a 
reply in answer to the question if he was married, 
‘I was once in quarantine at Malta.’ Such a speech 
would scarcely be made by a gentleman, and might 
be considered a piece of ill-bred flippancy. The 
supposition of milk being carried about in the cow 
is either sheer fatuity if spoken in earnest, or else a 
‘joke’ of a very low sort. But all this comes from 
a false notion of dramatic effect; the same failing, 
in short, which is the bane of the existing acting. 
The actor introduces himself, his fun, his gags, 


and his vanity into the part, quite regardless of 


whether any be appropriate to, or at variance with, 
the character. 


‘ gaiety ’ and pleasantry.” 


In the same fashion, the writer 
only thinks of what he considers ‘ good things,’ that 
will tell on the audience, never considering whether 
his‘ sparkling epigrams’ are suitable to the situation, 
or ridiculous in the mouth of the particular actor. 
It is hardly fair thus to put ‘ School’ beside one of 
the first of comedies—‘ She Stoops to Conquer;’ but 
the strangest thing is, that we look in vain through 
the latter piece for anything that at all corresponds 
to ‘epigrammatic’ dialogue, That true master and 
excellent observer of nature knew that men and 
women did not talk in forced quips, but with 


tap. To our minds the joke about the moon being 

out late o’ nights is every whit as good. What is 

objectionable in the Robertsonian school is the 

striving after epigrammatic effect at the expense of 

everything else. As Mr. Fitzgerald says, what is 

the strangest thing in these epigrammatie hits is 

that the victim never resents them, but the conversation 

goes on. They have no influence on the action of 

the piece: this therefore proves that it is the 

author, not character, who is uttering them. Here 

are a few of the epigrams in ‘‘ M. P.” which meet 

with the greatest applause. As the reader will see 

they constitute forced fun, and in many cases are 

opposed to the character of the persons uttering 

them. 

‘Suppose Shakespeare were abolished by an Act of 

Parliament, ‘the bill might pass the House of 

Commons, it never would the Lords.’ A coarse, low 

character in a piece is ‘a money-bag with a dialect.’ 

The heroine says ‘she would make a bad wife,’ 

because ‘she has had no practice.’ ‘It is a pity 

that courtship always ends in marriage ; it would be 

much better that marriage ended in courtship.’ 

The heroine says ‘she never can argue after 

travelling by railway.’ A fair quakeress is described 

as ‘looking like biscuit-china.’ One of the gen- 

tlemen is ‘so big, but he'll tone down after he is 

married.’ ‘Flesh is grass, and mowed away by 

time.’ (This is avery old joke.) The coarse money- 

getting character is addreessed as ‘a ready-made 

man;’ ‘no, self-made, sir,’ he answers. The same 

person affects a gentleman in this way.; ‘He 

leaves a dirty taste in the mouth.’ ‘ Of copper?’ 

‘Not of clean copper,’ is the answer; ‘ but of dirty 
manufactured halfpence.’ Actors may marry accord- 

ing to law. In fact, I know several actors who 
are married,’ &c. A quaker girl adopts the con- 

ventional worldly dress, and is described as 
‘Pennsylvania of the past transformed into Paris of 
the period.’ A lady says she would wish to see her 
lover in Parliament. Why? Because she would like 
to hear him called to order.’ (This produced a roar 
of laughter that lasted some time.) Some one re- 
marks,‘ What a pleasant sound the river has,’ 
‘Yes,’ is the answer; ‘sounds like water.’ ‘A 
gentleman in love called attention to the forget-me- 
nots. ‘See these flowers up-side down,’ says the 
lady. The answer, ‘ That is because their heads are 
turned,’ which produced another roar, The old 
squire, taking some soda-water, remarks that 
‘life is very like soda-water; youth is all effer- 
vescence, corked down and wired; manhood is, 
&c.; old age the empty bottle.’ Again, ‘She 
won't forgive me,’ says the lover. ‘ Yes, she will,’ 
remarks his friend, ‘ because you are in the wrong. 
Women always forgive men when they are in the 
wrong. Now, if you had been in the right,’ &c. 
Then apropos of some one ‘he kissed me, I set my 
face against him.’ The lover addressed his flame 
as ‘Miss Dunscombe.’ ‘Don’t call names,’ she 
answers; ‘it sounds so dreadfully abusive.’ ‘’Pon 
my word, women ought to have no yotes because 
they are so sharp.’ I got your four votes,’ says the 
lady. ‘How?’ ‘By kisses.’ ‘No voter,’ says the 
coarse man, ‘ would give mea plumper if I offered 
to kiss them.” 

There is a violent crowd outside. ‘Not our side, 
but the other—in fact, very much the other side.’ 
‘ These are the things,’ says the heroine contempt- 
uously, ‘ they send to Parliament to keep us out.’ 

At the end, the old squire says to the coarse man, 
‘Skoome, give them your blessing. It’s cheap and 
—nasty.’” 

We propose to return to this book of Mr. Fitz- 


We agree with the writer that to fill dialogue | Serald’s next week. 


merely with 


‘*good things" is to mistake the 








Last Sunday evening a ‘‘ Reading,” interspersed 


principles of drama altogether. To make a servant | with sacred music, was given at the Palais Royal 
girl object toa gentlemanly admirer on the score | by Mr. Lin Rayne, for the benefit of the sick and 
that “ the pitcher that goes often to the swell gets| Wounded. The room was well filled. The poem, 


broken at last,"’ is to sink to the fooling of burlesque 
(and burlesque of the most fatuous kind); since 
not only is the joke witless but no servant-maid 
would be likely to make it, But for ‘‘ good things” 
Comedy dialogue | Instead of Six shillings per cushioned stall-chair, 


there is this much to be said. 


“* Pope’s Ode,” with piano accompaniment, received 
an encore. The pianist being Mr. C. F, Ashbee, 
who also performed three sacred sclos. 
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should be several degrees brighter than such dia-|Say Two. Mount my plays; and the takings we'll 


logue as in real life would advance the same action, 
Thorough naturalness would be insipid; the repro- 
duction of drawing-room common-place would cease 
Says Mr. Fitzgerald ‘ All good things 
should come in naturally and be born of vivacity ;’ | wounds, bruises, spraius, | mayo swellin 
and then he instances as a good thing Mrs. Hard- Ulateeat to the affected 


to interest. 


share. 
Stall swells, for a third, are re-seated with ease 
But for me the receipts must be half, if you please. 





The Period. 
Hottoway’s Ointment anv Prits.—Reliable remedies.—In 
¢ pains and rheu the ap on of this soothing 


parts not only gives the greatest 


castle's remark, ‘ Since inoculation began there is no | but likewise cures the complaint. The Pills wonde 


in banishing the tendency to rheumatism and similar pints 


such thing to be seen as a plain woman.” But why disorders, whilst the Ointment cures every local ailment. 


is this a ‘good thing?” 


laboured, violent, and, at the best, cloudy as to | ‘rhe cure is neither temporary 
4 : 5 vt d lete, and the disease rarely recurs, so perfect has 
We cannot discern the superiority of |S, the burifestion performed by thes 


meaning. 
this epigram of Goldsmith's to the Robertsonian 


To our minds it ig | Pills remove all constitutional disturbances and every 
y. 


impaired function of every organ throughout the human bod 


nor superficial, but permanent 


by these searching yet hanmless 
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A MUSIC TEACHER'S MANUAL. 


Translated from the German of Dr. Gusrayyg 
Scuiniine, Founder of the Stutgard Conservatory, 





CHAPTER IV. 
A special direction how to awaken and keep aliyg 
the real interest of a scholar in the learning of musi¢ 
can only be given with approximate sufficiency except, 
in teaching, strict attention is paid to the different 
degrees and objects of the instruction. The first of 
these objects is where a scholar has arrived at an 
age when all impulses originate with the senses, 
The question will then be: How can we awaken 
and keep alive the perceptive attention? 
Now it is impossible to stop at the rudimental in. 
struction if we intend the pupil to thoroughly under. 
stand what is necessary to his becoming anything 
like a decent performer; for the subjects to be 
treated of during this period are many and of different 
kinds, passing far into the real region of art. We 
must therefore strive to extend the intellectual 
horizon. But we must first take into our consider. 
ation the method by which the capacities of our 
pupils may be most advantageously awakened, 
Some children come into the world almost destitute 
of musical capicity, but a very large majority early 
manifest their love for music; and almost all can 
be taught to sing with very little trouble if the right 
method be adopted. Itis true that comparatively 
few are blest withreal musical genius. Thus, much 
will depend upon the mode of instruction at the 
outset, and afterwards, to its progressive and 
perfecting power. In this respect every other 
branch of education is more easily imparted than 
that of music Generally, scholars bring with them 
something, though it be little, that can be moulded 
by the experienced teacher into a desire to receive 
his preparatory instruction, and benefit thereby to 
some extent, without much difficulty. But musio 
teachers mostly put their plough into a barren or uncul- 
tivated soil. Cradle and nursery songs can do much 
towards cultivating the organs of hearing; the 
musi¢al play instruments may also be used to 
awaken the sense for melody and measure in very 
young children, if managed in the right way. An 
impression is frequently made on infants that is 
exceedingly useful for future instruction. And it ig 
almost always found that children who belong to 
musical parents naturally imbibe from them 4 
considerable amount of musical feeling, and a great 
desire to excel. Indeed, their progress ig 
often so rapid that at the age of twelve years they 
are often better performers than those who are 
considerablyolder. It is therefore only necessary to 
know the first education of a so-called musical 
prodigy, to prove that much depends on the early 
awakening and proper training of the natural gift, 
There is no person, perhaps, without some capability 
for the learning of music; the seed grain is there, 
although it is more productive in some than in 
others. But the music teacher has more difficulty 
to cultivate and keep alive the germ of his art in his 
pupils than the teacher of any other art. We seldom 
think of what might have been done for us in 
our infancy by the nurse or the infant-school 
teacher. And what more delightful employment 
can there be for the sensible, intelligent, and loving 
mother than that of singing to her dear children 
simple songs for them to repeat after her, and 
remember; and if she find them apt at learning 
(which in most cases will appear at a very early 
period) to teach them to sing, But should 4 
mother be too much engaged in family occupations, 
or not be sufficiently impressed with this important 
object herself, or it may be that she herself waa 
neglected in this matter in her childhood, 
Might she not depute her nursery governess, 
or resident teacher, to perform such a duty 
for her, and thus impart to the minds of her 
children the love for this delightful exercise, the 
advantages of which, are so many and go useful both 
as an early training, and a pleasing recreation, the 
neglect of which has been so often lamented in after 
years? And this neglect is not one of the least 
troubles of the teacher. Happy are we if we are 
relieved from it. But every teacher who is engaged 





with beginners, must be prepared for this; and for 
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that very reason, as wellas for the benefit of the 
pupil, the happy overcoming of this trouble requires so 
much perseverance, energy, and patient endurance, 
that all beginners should (for their own sakes) have 
the best didactical, most experienced ‘and educated 
teachers. Each pound saved in such a matter, is 
lost to the child tenfold, and is therefore the worst 
kind of economy. I do not hesitate to say that if 
amongst a hundred scholars scarcely five talents are 
developed, the seeds of the other ninety-five were 
destroyed by the wrong direction of their first 
lessons. Parents are sadly at fault in such matters 
very frequently ; and often probably from the want of 
knowing better themselves. Let us suppose a case: 
Our new scholar knows nothing of music; we shall 
raise the perceptive attention for melodies the 
surest, and most advantageously, if we enter into 
conversation about sounds, and generally about all 
that effects the organs of hearing. Let him hear 
avariety of tones; and at the same time it would be 
as well to tell him their names, pitch, different 
characteristic properties, whereby they are distin- 
guished. And then let him play or sing them; and 
then exercise his memory and his hearing, by asking 
him to say what he knows about them; we shall 
thus draw out from him what he really does know of 
the matter. (The very term education is to draw 
out.) Even if he gives wrong answers, or false 
judgments, they only serve as a starting point for new 
questions, by which we shall lead to the discovery 
of what is correct. The ideas of Heteut and Deprtn, 
or the difference in the pitch of sounds, will soon be 
understood, and lead him to appreciate and name 
them. From the pitch of sounds, we may go to that 
of their rythmical differences, or the length, or 
duration of sounds. So that we progress by degrees 
from the easier to the more difficult, and illustrate 
our remarks by examples. We shall find that the 
pupil at the same time that he is learning, feels 
that his faculties are being exercised, and his mind 
interested, and he gradually comes to see that there 
is pleasure as well as knowledge in {our conversa- 
tion. But we must by no means exhaust his 
endurance; for the moment the attention flags we 
shall deem it prudent to finish our lesson. The 
mind cannot be exercised with advantage when it is 
fatigued, or feels weary of one subject. It is always 
desirable to teach children in a class, as the 
answers of one will often stimulate the attentiveness 
of another, And it enables the teacher to vary his 
lessons. We can then go from single sounds to their 
harmonious combination, especially in the exercise 
of voices. The teaching of the piano, however is 
another thing, as each individual pupil must be 
taught separately to a certain extent, except upon the 
method of Logier, in which a number of pupils can 
be taught together, by using several pianos. 

In questioning the pupils, and desiring them to 
speak of all they have learned, we shall sometimes 
find their answers will surprise us, if we manage 
the exercises shrewdly. We simply desire to awaken 
their sense of hearing and appreciating sounds; and 
thus almost inperceptively half the grammar will be 
understood by most of the children. But our 


teaching must always be progressive from the easier 


to the more difficult, from the nearest to that which 


is further off. Step by step; little by little ; from the 
immediate sensuous feeling, to the contemplation of 
With the teach- 
such exercises are purely 
In the case of music, I hardly 
know what to call them except it be perceptive. 
If fifteen or twenty minutes a day, twice or 
thrice a week are spent in such exercises al- 
though the scholars may appear to have learnt 
scarcely anything, yet we shall often find they have 
gained much. And our experience will prove that 


the intellectual conception! 
ing of every other art, 
intellectual. 


they have not merely exercised the sense of hearing 


but that all the mental faculties have been benefited. 


the child with increased correctness of judgment, be 
incited to a desire for the developing of new 
capacities? To be sure in the beginning, the 
answers and the judgment will generally turn out 
to be uncertain, and sometimes even false and 
speculative; and much knowledge and wisdom is 
wanted in the teacher to guide them faithfully. 
But with a little patience we shall soon find that the 
pupils come out with their answers more correctly, 
more precisely, and more comprehensively; and 
finally, they frequently induce to new conversation, 
anda displaying of ideas whereby we have to take 
care that we do not overshoot the mark, and go 
beyond the sphere of their understanding. In the 
course of my teaching I have had more than one 
pupil of eight years of age, who at my first lesson 
could scarcely distinguish between two different 
sounds, but who, after a few lessons, could say 
correctly (and that without looking at the piano) not 
only how many tones the chord struck consisted 
of, but even which of them was a discordant sound 
(a dissonance). The real instruction begun, our 
business is never to lose sight of the ground the 
pupil is occupying, nor the advancement which 
he is arriving at. So long as the pupil is in child- 
hood, so long will he see everything only through 
his senses. I do not attempt, therefore, to direct 
my teaching to the reason, orthe feelings, but appeal 
to senses; not losing sight of my principal object, 
to cultivate the former. Amongst the senses, 
therefore, I principally appeal to the hearing; 
although, at the same time, I do not neglect 
the sight and the feeling. Therefore we 
ought to cause all practical exercises to be 
made with such compositions as the scholar can 
best understand with his ears, Yet they must be 
s0 qualified that they can be used as a secure 
foundation for our future building; and so that all 
further instructions can be properly joined with 
them. We should by no means try in the 
beginning to implant in the child a so-called 
“classical” taste. We should only give by such a 
proceeding a very natural disgust toward all musical 
learning. Such a course will not awaken the 
musical sense of the child. Therefore, we pass 
over many simply mechanical exercises. A child 
beginning to learn to read would not like to be kept 
long to single unmeaning syllables such as ba, be, 
bi, bo, or ha, hi, ho, &e., but would naturally wish 
to have them conjoined with other letters which 
would convey some meaning, or idea such as bad, 
bed, bird, boy, hat, house. &c., and these again 
formed into short sentences as ‘the boy is bad,” 
the ‘“‘bed is hard,” the ‘bird has flown,” the 
‘‘house has windows’? &c. Which he can easily 
comprehend. Without losing sight of the real 
purpose of reading, we should always aim at the 
capacity for perception, and endeavour to excite the 
faculties of hearing and memory. Therefore in the 
teaching of music the theoretical should always be 
accompanied with practical execution. The child 
will think of and retain only the things taught 
through the senses; every abstract idea is com- 
pletely foreign to his nature. If we cause our 
pupils to begin to learn a piece of music by 
pronouncing it ‘* nice,” we shall frequently see that 
he will take an interest in it, and give it the attention 
we desire by a few encouraging words as to his 
diligence, &c. They will be found both expedient 
and agreeable. Indeed nothing is more necessary 
to the desire to learn, and the excitement to study 
in the pupil, than an agreeable manner of imparting 
the lessons, by the}teacher; and we cannot more 
effectually win the affections of our pupils than by 
an endeavour to explain, and show them everything 
according to their own point of view. This is the 
whole secret of good teaching. And the attainment 
, | of a solid foundation will not be lessened by such a 
course. Even the theory, up to a knowledge of 


Even the memory is improved; for the pupils will| harmony, must be communicated to young people 


soon recognise examples which have been used 
before, but they will judge exactly in the same way 
It is for this purpose that we frequently 
To the awakened faculty 
of hearing it is that the musical memory is stirred 
Up to life and activity. And are not these unmis- 
takeable signs of musical capacity? And will not 


as at first. 
make use of repetitions. 


through their perceptive faculties, if we have only 
the patience and skill to do it. Ifthe pupil should 
be already somewhat advanced in education, the 
practice of comparing the works of the best masters 
with one another, and distinguishing their peculiari- 
ties, is a most excellent way of keeping alive the 
attention; starting from the degree of perfection 








already acquired, we progress from entirely sensuous 
objects to the highest attainments of art, pointing 
out the variety of form, style, synonyms, &c., of each 
master. Than which there is nothing more 
engaging to the attention of the apt scholar, nothing 
more attractive in sharpening the memory, the 
imagination, the power of thinking and conceiving; 
and at the same time nothing contributes more to 
inspire the scholar with correct ideas; and finally, 
nothing adds more to the life, entertainment, 
interest and instruction. 

If the teacher takes the opportunity to bring 
before the pupil at once the results of the com- 
parisons by practical execution, then technical 
exercises may be introduced that are often more 
fruitful than all the dry practising of studies and 
solfeggios. It is an excellent plan, especially with 
advanced pupils, to make them explain to us the 
internal connection of the objects just treated 
of with them. In music there is nothing without 
cause and effect, reason and consequence; every- 
where there is a why and a wherefore, For 
example; Why are there different keys? Why is a 
composition called a rondo, and not a variation? 
Whence are the different effects of different 
cadences? Why is the dominant chord always a 
major harmony? Indeed almost every exercise, 
whether for the voice or the piano, will give the 
teacher an opportunity of drawing out from the 
pupil how much he has understood of the exercise 
he has been performing, and of adding to his 
technical instruction. The discussion and exercises 
connected therewith act with surprising effect upon 
the perfection of the scholar; as they teach him 
principally to understand, and properly comprehond 
the compositions put before him. There is no 
doubt but that children read and retain in their 
mind that which they best understand, and compre- 
hend completely. Thus each ‘* why,” skilfully used, 
is a magi¢ word for the whole mental power that we 
have to cultivate and call forth in our pupils; and 
yet it only seems to give a mere motive for atten- 
tion. These means to awaken attention often 
became for me the unexpected clue to the way 
whereby the scholars themselves discovered techni- 
calities, whose exposition I by no means intended 
to impart, and they arrived at their complete perception 
by the use of a single word from me. Thus the self 
discovered matter acquired by our questioning is of 
the greatest value, and gives the strongest zest for 
further exertion and attention. Having arrived at a 
high degree of instruction, the question is, How are 
we to continue to raise and keep up the pupil’s 
desire to proceed with deep interest ? My experience 
leads me to answer this also. 

(To be continued.) 
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A DHBUT BY INSTALMENTS. 








The most reasonable grievance I ever heard was 

that of an ambitious supernumerary who had learned 
every character in Shakespeare with the design of 
rising to a fair position, but whom a cruel destiny 
seems to have pursued with relentless animosity. 
He had been three years at a large theatre, and he 
had been only seen a bit at a time. His head had 
appeared from the witches’ cauldron in ‘* Macbeth," 
and his legs had done duty for those of the principal 
tragedians when Coriolanus was borne off on a bier 
over an unsteady platform which the representative 
of the Roman hero did not dare to risk. His arm 
had come through a comic scene in a pantomime 
to knock down the clown, and his powerful voice 
had been employed through a speaking-trumpet to 
signify the roar of a giant in a Chatinine entertain- 
ment. ‘Ah, sir!’ he once said to me, ‘I should 
be a happy man if I could only come before the 
British public altogether.” I believe he goon 
afterwards gave up the stage in despair, dis- 
mayed by the fate that had destined him to 
appear before an audience only by instalments; 
but he still seemed to linger on the outskirts of the 
profession, where he apparently thrived no better. 
Unless I am much mistaken, the bodiless —_ 
which delivered the grave soliloquy at the Egyp 
Hall, when Colonel Stodare exhibited the ‘ Boinx 
{llusion,” belonged to the ever cruelly concealed 
body of my justly-complaining acquaintance—the 
aspiring supernumerary.— E. L. Brancnarp, in 
the Birmingham Daily Gazette, 
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SONGS ¢ OF THE RHINELAND. 


‘7 SONGS 
S 
una nE: ER SONGS 
COLDIERS’' SONGS 
S 

OLKSLIEDER 


UDENTS'’ 


S* ‘LECTED with special Symphonies and Accom- 


paniments by ALpgaTo RaxpeGcore. 


a TED by L. H. F. pu Terreavx. 


German words attached, 





Now Published. 


No.1. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) Volkslied. 
@ THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 
THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kuhlen Grunde.) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
RHINE SONG Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 
THE LOCKSMITH'S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell. ) 
“= lamer OF YOUTH, (Jahre kommen Jahre 


Pserer 


rit “FORGE T-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 

10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 

11. HOME BELOVE D, (Lied eines Landmanns in der 
Ferne.) 

12. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. , 

13. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 

14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 

15. MERRY AND WISE, 
bleiben.) ; 

16. THE SOLDIER'S LEAVETAKING. 
ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 

17. IAGO'S TOAST, (Sole hetonagruc aus Othello.) 

18, THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensanger 

* “und der Nachtwachter.) A colloquy between the 

Minstrel and the Poiicemar 

19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN . (Das Veilchen 
und das Madchen.) 

20. KING SOLOMON 

21. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. L 

22, MY MARION. (Mariandel) Traditional. 
Volkslied 

23. TILL WE MEET. (Wiedersehn 

24. THE BLOOM IS OFF THE RANCHES. 


2 


(Es kann ja nicht immer s 


(Abschied der 


(Nach Salomo. ) 
(An die Freude.) 
A humorous 


(Herbst- 


lie 
25. UNA THE TRUE. (Una.) 
26. THE FAITHFUL HEART. (Lied der Treue.) : 
27. TI owe wend FAREWELL. (Noch einmal muss.) Volks- 


28. A sara FOR OLD OLYMPTANS. 
Paradies ) 

29. HILDA’S WOOING. (Hulda’s Werbung.) 

80. ROUND THE BOTTLE. (Sitz en wir im heitern Bunde.) 

31. THIRSTY YEAR. (Was ist das fir ein durstig Jahr.) 

82. 1 SAT AND SPUN. (Die Spinnerin.) 

88, SWISS BOY'S PARTING. (Mussidenn.) Volkslied, 

34. THE HAMMER. (Der Hammerschlag.) Masonic Song. 

35. THE KING OF THULE. (Der Kiéniy von Thule.) Poem 
by Goethe 

86. THE STARLIGHT. (Lied der Nacht.) 

37. CUPID (Mich Nichen alle Freude). 

$8. THE HOUR OF PARTING. (Noch einmal, Robert.) 

39. THK PEACEFUL KING. (Die Nibelungenhort.) 

40. THE FIELD FLASK. (Die Feldfasche.) 

41. VOGUE LA GALERE. ('s ist mir Alles Eins.) 

42. GOOD BYE. (Die drei Reiter.) 

48. LADY MOON, (An den Mond.) 

44, SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP, (Wiegentied.) 


(Das Rheinwein 





PRICE 3s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued, 





CRAMDR & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





NOW READY, 
CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 

Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 
The Florence Walts es os Cuantss Goprasy. 
Le Saphir Quadrille .. ee ee ee = 00 
The Wind-up Galop ee ee oe 99 a 
No, 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka .. ee +» Grravp Stranuey, 
‘The Lancers ‘oo Arranged by Catucort. 

The Woodland Whispers es Guratp STANLEY. 
Les Rats Quadrilles .. G. Revise. 

The Pollee- Wollee-Hama Galop ee ee 


No. 3. 
The Chopin Waltzes ee os +» Hisyat ps Vitziags. 
The Schubert Quadrilles .. oe ee 20 00 
The Oaks Galop ee ee 90 00 
Jour-de-Téte, Polka- ‘Mazurka ee ee on wr 
No, 4. 
The William Tell orn ee Luia: Agpiti. 
The Popular Polka .. es ee ee ” 
L’Arditi Walts ee ° o ” 


La Farfaletta, Polka-Masurka .. .. , « 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, dc., Price 28, 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Hawa pa VILLIERE. 


OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
» © perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
Institution in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already eer ¥ — 


s. d. £s.d. 
Armytage, Miss F.. ° 10 6| Kinkel, Miss........ 010 6 
Bunnett, Dr. (Nor- Lewin, Miss Mary... 010 0 
wich) ....+-sccooe 1 1 O| Monk, W. H., Hag... 1 1 0 
Baumer, H., Esq.... 1 1 0| Mann, T. E., Esq... 010 6 
Barnby, Joseph, ~~ 1 1 0} Newman, Miss.. ... 0 0 
Blagrove, H., Esq... 010 6] Nunn, J. ved Esq. 
Cronin, Miss... 110 (Penzance on 2 §.8 
Coote, Charles, Esq. 1 1 O| Pollard, J. ‘i, ” Esq. 
Coote, c., Jun., Faq, 010 6 (Ramsgate) .. 110 
Dawson, Ww. H, (New- Reeve, D., Esq. (Doug- 
castle-on-Tyne).... 1 1 0 eer ° 6 
Forster, 8. A., Esq... 1 1 0] Ridgway, a * Esq. 
Gruneisen, C.L., Esq. 1 1 0 (Southampton) .... 0 5 0 
Gibbons, Miss (Ro- Thompson, Lady.... 2 2 0 
chester) . 010 6| Vera, Signor ...... 010 0 
Hopkins, E. i Esq.. 1 1 0| Weekes, 8. peed (Piy- 
Heming, Joseph, Esq. 010 6 mouth) .... on aa 
Hoskins, Miss(Poole) 0 5 0O]| White, Miss........ 010 6 





Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63, 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the LInstitu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden- -street, Hanover-square, W. 





Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








POR COPIES FREE BY POST. 


Per Year ee ee oe ee + ds. 6d, 
oo ROBE ce a ee ee - 88 
»» Quarter .. ee . 48 


Payable in odvance, 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 
*,* Cargves anp Post-Orricg ORDERS TO BR DRAWN IN PAVOUR 
or J, SWIFT, 55, Kina-staert, Recent-stazst, W, 


Orrices : 55, Kina Srreer, Recenr Street, W. 


AND 
59, Furer Srreer, 
FROM BITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








B.—The dead musician is sometimes treated like the dead 
lion. 
HELD ovER.—Reviews of New Music, &c, &c, 


Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
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It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1870. 








Mr. Charles Mathews has been playing in Adelaide. 





The Museum concerts have opened in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 





‘* Judas Maccabeus” has been done at the Boston 
Singakademie, 





“Ies Brigands” 
Theatre, Madrid. 


has reached the Zarzuela 





We hear that the Earl of Desart is preparing a 
comedy for the stage. 





Mdme,. Schumann has been playing at the third 
Gewandaus concert in Leipsic. 





The Pergola Theatre, Florence, is closed. ‘ Cene- 
rentola”’ has lately been given at the Pagliano. 





Nilsson sang in Philadelphia on the 12th prox. 
and at Baltimore on the 17th and 18th, returning 
to New York for the 24th. 





At Drury Lane last night Miss Neilson was 
prevented by illness from appearing; and her part 





was taken by—Misa Victoria Yokes ! q 





The death is announced of Captain Chamier, the 
author of ‘*‘ Tom Bowline ” and other novels, which 
were very popular 30 years ago. 





A theatrical company from Melbourne is perform. 
ing at Calcutta, under the management of Mr. Gill, 
The opening was on the 25th of September. 





The Atheneum has announced a series of critical 
articles on popular dramatic authors. It is under. 
stood that Mr. T. W. Robertson will be the first 
study. 

Barry Sullivan concludes, on Saturday evening, 
one of the most brilliant engagements ever played in 
Liverpool—money having been refused every night 
during his stay. 





A new “ Inno all’ Inghilterra,” composed by Sig- 
nor Giuseppe Romano, and dedicated to the English 
nation, will shortly be performed at the Crystal 
Palace. It is a composition for solos and chorus, 





Twice during the past week the Romans have had 
balloon ascents by M. Blondeau, performing the 
trapeze during the very ascent. This was at the 
Piazza Macao, and attracted many thousands of 
spectators, 





We understand Mr. George Temple is engaged and 
will shortly make his appearance at the Globe 
Theatre in “‘ Marco Spada,” previous to appearing 
in a new and original part in the new comedy which 
is in an active state of preparation. 





Mr. Robertson’s new comedy, “ Birth,” the plot 
of which we gave a week or two ago, appears to 
have been a failure in Liverpool. He is therefore 
modifying it, and striking out certain excrescences 
to which strong objection has been taken. 





The Paris theatres are by degrees re-opening. In 
order not to shock public opinion, the programs of 
their entertainments are exceedingly dull. Thus the 
Comédie Frangaise bill of fare the other day was a 
speech, a play of Moliére’s without costumes, and 
an ode to Liberty. 





Mr. Theodore Thomas continues to attract the 
attention of the musical and artistic world of Boston. 
His concerts form the theme of long and elaborate 
criticisms in the press, and deservedly so, for they 
are in substance much superior to anything the 
Bostonians have had. 





Gounod, with his wife and two children, and 
Madame Zimmermann are living at Blackheath. 
Anticipating a speedy termination of hostilities, on 
his arrival, the Maestro accepted the hospitality of 
a resident acquaintance. He has now engaged a 
house for his sojourn, and is said to be diligently 
occupied in a lyrical work. 





The success of the German arms appears to have 
given an impetus to German art enterprise in 
America, German Opera, for instance, seems to 
be advancing. Something, perhaps, is due to the 
fact that so many French-speaking people (not 
speaking it very well, however), have suddenly 
discovered themselves to be Germans. 





An Arcadian life is that led at Wilhelmshéhe— 
we do not mean by the Emperor but by the 
primitive population. A visitor writes :—‘ We 
drink our soup at dinner out of a breakfast cup, 
take our husbands and our knitting to the café, 
where we listen to the band, and drink beer out of 
long glasses, go home from our opera at half-past 
nine in the evening, and are snoring loudly by half- 
past ten.” Would that some of the latter habits 
could be acclimatised in London. 





Rome has been favoured by a miracle, according 
to the correspondent of the Tablet. He says: “A 
most extraordinary Aurora Borealis terrified the 
city last night (24th). The whole northern, eastern, 
and southern heavens were literally red as blood. 





Qn going out into an adjacent villa commanding 
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g magnificent view, the spectacle was one of awful 
grandeur. A mass of blood-red fire seemed to hang 
over the whole of Rome, save the Vatican and its 
approaches, ®& circumstance so singular, that the 
Romano and other Revolutionary prints mention it 
as inexplicable !” 





The list of dramatic and musical works done in 
New York in one of the last weeks is significant. 
It includes ‘* The Two Roses,” “ Rip Van Winkle,” 
“Man and Wife,” “ The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
“ Jane Eyre,” ** Mary Stuart,” “ Love and Intrigue,” 
“ Narcisse,” ‘** Deborah,” ** Come Here,” “* The Lady 
of Lyons,” “* Der Freischiitz,” “* Everybody's Friend,” 
“Le Petit Faust,” and the pantomime of “ Wee 
Willie Winkle ’’—with several other works of minor 
consequence. Counting in the concerts, New York 
enjoys performances in English, German, Italian, 
and French. 





At Mr. Ella’s fifth reception of artists, last 
Saturday, a trio for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, by Tellefsen, was played by the 
composer; and MM. Hammer, violinist, and 
Lessert, all three lately arrived from Paris. The 
composition is a classical work of great merit, the 
adagio and scherzo, of which were very effective. 
Madame Tellefsen, a Norwegian, sang some of her 
national airs with exquisite taste. Solos by 
Hammer, and Lessert, were given in first-rate style, 
and the soirée closed with two effective solos for the 
pianoforte, played splendidly by the composer, 
Ernest Lubeck. 





The information disclosed in another column 
concerning the censorship of plays under Napoleon’s 
rule, suggests an unpleasant analogy between our 
own case and one of the worst features of despotism. 
Here, too, we have a salaried official whose duty 
is to find passages to object to, in our dramatic 
literature. But, people may think, the cases are 
not quite alike; since in England the censor is only 
a moral, not a political, policeman. Nevertheless it 
is within the experience of play-writers that our man 
does lay an embargo on political allusions—that he 
won't stand the mildest reference to foreign policy, 
and this on the same old threadbare excuse that 
despotism always offers: namely, that ‘ such might 
disturb the public peace.” 





On Saturday evening the period of the Alhambra 
license for dancing expired. Much interest was 
evidently felt in the revocation of the license by a 
large number of habitués, who clamorously de- 
manded the appearance of the manager. After much 
whistling, hissing, and noises of various kinds, the 
gentleman in question came forward, and, when 
order had been restored, addressed the audience 
as follows: ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen—I am sorry to 
inform you that this is the last night this perform- 
ance can be given here. I trust, however, that in 
another year the ballet will be restored to these 
boards. If I have transgressed the limits of 
propriety, I can assure you it has been uninten- 


tionally. I trust that we shall obtain a return 
of the license next year.” The performances then 
Went on, 


es 


Bigotry is sometimes amusing. When it is 
thoroughly and hopelessly out of character with the 
spirit of the age, it can do no harm, and often raises 
& smile. Such is the bigotry of the vicar of 
Kingston. A dramatic performance, under the 
patronage of the Duchess of Cambridge, the Prince 
and Princess of Teck, and other distinguished 
persons, was given at Kingston-on-Thames on the 
10th inst. in aid of the Captain Relief Fund. On 
Sunday the vicar of Kingston (the Rev. A. Williams), 
in his sermon pointedly referred to the proposed 
entertainment, and solemnly warned those who 
should attend the performance that their offerings 
could not be acceptable, and that the cries of the 
widows and orphans would rise up in judgment 
against their laughter and merriment! Poor Mr, 
Williams ! 

An article in Tinsley’s Magazine on “ Britons 
sud Brigandage” instances that intolerable class 


of British brigands, the street ‘ musician.” All 
street music is an illustration of the lawlessness of 
the community in the midst of which we dwell, from 
the bold Italian brigands with their one-horsed 
organ down to the slouching insolent German boys 


with their horribly mistuned brass band. The 
fastnesses of the Abruzzi or the desolation of.the 
Pontine Marshes could scarcely offer them a more 
secure and inviolable retreat from the reach of the 
law than do the plains and thoroughfares of ‘ the 
little village!’ Here they may levy their offensive 
toll on every passer-by, and impudently defy your 
objections to their harmony being dispensed in front 
of your house by merely moving to the front of your 
next-door neighbour's. 





From Naples we hearjoffthe death of Signora 
Irene Ricciardi Capecelatro, who was born at Naples 
on the 14th of Navember, 1803. She was the wife 
of the composer, Cay. Capecelatro, and the daughter 
of the Count Ricciardi. At five years of age she 
began to sing, and at a very early age published 
poems which attracted much attention. She wrote 
many songs, libretti for operas, novelle in prose and 
verse, and articles on musical matters. Several of 
her songs are to be found in the collection, ‘*Gemme 
di Poetesse Italiane,” published in Paris in 1843, 
Amongst the melo-dramas written by her, the most 
successful were: ‘‘ La Soffitta degli Artisti,” Naples, 
1837, set to music by Capecelatro; ‘ Sara,” Pa- 
lermo, 1842, of which the music is by Count Nicold 
Gabrielli; and ‘ Gastone di Chanley.” Signora 
Capecelatro was preparing a collection of ‘ Canti 
Sacri,” on which she was still-engaged a few days 
before her death. 





A horrible fog settled, on Lord Mayor’s day, upon 
all things metropolitan—from his lordship with his 
stage play, to the theatres with theirs. By evening, 
audiences were choking in the mist. The mode in 
which a fog enters and takes complete possession of 
the larger theatres is picturesque, if not agreeable or 
conducive to the comfort of the audience or of the 
performers. The gaseliers are murky, the gods, or 
the regions where the gods were wont to be, are as 
obscured as the peak of Skiddaw in heavy weather. 
Coughing sets in in the stalls at an early hour, and 
continues until the close of the last farce. If sing- 
ing be in the order of the entertainment. the fog 
creates still more confusion and annoyance. A 
tenor and a soprano suffering from doses of London 
fog is a distracting spectacle. The artists are indeed 
exceedingly expert at paying their cough-tributes to 
the fog during a chorus, or a hurry in the orchestra, 
but jt is sometimes painful to see the anxiety to 
postpone the inevitable explosion. 





Accounts from Paris state that attempts are being 
continued to animate the besieged by a little music 
and occasional dramatic performances. The other 
day there was given a religious ceremony at the 
Madeleine. Cherubini’s Requiem in C minor, and 
the Funeral March from Beethoven’s Triumphal 
Symphony, were the musical selections accompany- 
ing the mass, between which and the offertory came 
an address from the Abbé Duguerry. It was 
admirably suited to the occasion, and his picture of 
the desolation of France at the present moment 
created a great sensation. The Abbé has lost none 
of his old fire nor power of language. The musical 
department was the gratuitous contribution of the 
Society of Concerts of the Conservatoire, which 
mustered in force, and did its part excellently. The 
ceremony was for the benefit of the wounded, some 
half dozen of whom occupied seats at the side of the 
left nave. Mdlle. Favart, of the Théftre Frangais, 
collected. She seemed to have great success. 

A concert is being organised for the benefit of 
French and German refugees from the war, in Lon- 
don. Though the majority of the unfortunate exiles 
who have found shelter among us are French, there 
are also many Germans, banished from France on 
the outbreak of hostilities. The concert, which will 


take place at St. James’s Hall, will produce a fund 
to be impartially administered in London only. It 
is under eminent patronage: our own princes and 





favour; and many artists of high repute will take 
part—among them M. Gounod. We hope in the 
interests of good taste that partisan songs and com- 
positions will not form part of the program. Let us 
have neither ‘‘ Marseillaise’” nor ‘* Wacht am 
Rhein ;”’ let “‘ Uhlan Galops” and “ Capitulation 
Fantasias be conspicuous for their absence. If 
one organises a benefit concert for an hospital, one 
does not fill the program with ‘“ Febrile Marches,” 
‘Cholera Quadrilles,” and ‘ Amputation Break- 
downs ;’’ neither need the sufferers from the war be 
reminded of the origin of their miseries by musical 
reference to sentiments and events which in their 
hearts they must detest. 


ee 


A very pretty example of the victory of human 
courage over brute force was that exhibited in 
a travelling menagerie on Saturday, when a keeper, 
after having his face lacerated by leopards, cudgelled 
the beasts into submission, and retired with dignity 
to the nearest surgery. The spectacle of a man 
lying on his back, with five wild beasts clawing and 
biting him, must have afforded the onlookers a 
delightful thrill of excitement. Then as he 
staggered to his feet, his face streaming with blood, 
and thrashed the huge cats until they crouched in 
the corners of the den, the sensational drama took 
a turn. Next to his being killed and eaten, this 
perhaps was the most enjoyable dénouement; and 
we can fancy London music-hall audiences, blasé 
with the ineffectual trapeze which only maims 
people now and then, envying the Hertford specta- 
tors. Still, however gratifying these wild-beast 
fights are, it is worth while to inquire, in the 
interests of human life, whether such shows are 
licensed—whether there is any control over them 
—and whether the risk sustained by the trick- 
masters of performing lions and tigers should not 
be prohibited altogether. After all it is not a very 
artistic spectacle to seo a panther jump through a 
hoop, or crouch snarling at the foot of a “tamer” — 
especially when such abilities are purchased with a 
human nose or hand or windpipe every now and 
then. 





At one of the meetings of the Paris Academy of 
Medicine a curious paper was read, on behalf of M. 
Dubois, of Amiens, entitled, ‘‘ Investigations into 
the Death of Julius Cwsar.” M. Dubois, having 
looked up the various passages referring to this 
famous historic incident to be found in Dion Cassius, 
Plutarch, Suetonius, Appian, &c., and comparing 
them with one another, has fixed the spots where 
the first four wounds were inflicted, and the names 
of the conspirators who inflicted them. The first 
blow, struck by one of the brothers Casca, produced 
a slight wound underneath the left clavicle; the 
second, struck by the other Casca, penetrated the 
walls of the thorax towards the right; Cassius 
inflicted the third wound in the face; Decimus 
Brutus gave the fourth stab in the region of the 
groin. Contrary to the general opinion, Marcus 
Brutus, though one of the conspirators, did not 
strike the Dictator. After the first blows Omsar 
fainted, and then all the conspirators hacked his 
body. He was carried by three slaves in a litter 
to his house. Anstistius, the physician, was called 
in, and found thirty-five wounds, only one of which 
was, in his opinion, fatal—that of the second Casca. 
It may be remarked, on this curious’ production of 
M. Dubois, that Shakespeare, who seemed to know 
everything by instinct, says— 
“ See what a rent the envious Casca mado ;” 


and, though he mentions ‘' the well-beloved Brutus”’ 
as stabbing, he seems to have entertained some 
doubt, for he speaks of Casar’s blood as rushing out 
of doors after Brutus withdrew his steel, in order 
to be resolved “if Brutus so unkindly knocked 
or no.”’ 





One of the most unfriendly and unfair biographies 
we have seen is the mortuary notice of Balfe by Mr. 
Chorley. Even if it were possible to agree with 
Mr. Chorley’s estimate of the dead composer, the 
propriety of publishing such sentiments at the 
present time would remain open to strong objection, 











those of the Heuse of Orleans bave lent their 


But anit is, the bias in the writer's judgment is 
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equally cruel and unjust. It shows itself in such 
passages as the underquoted :— 


“In Balfe’s case, ‘the charm’ had been ‘wound 
up’ fora considerable period past: his fame had 
almost wholly died out; and whereas the theatrical 
songs of Arne, Bishop, Shield, are still recurred to 
by English singers when they wish to escape from 
the ballad ‘ of the period,’ his music may be said 
already to have passed out of hearing and sym- 
pathy. Haynes Bayly, during his reign, 
almost thrust Moore from his throne; Balfe, as 
will be seen, had such chances as no opera-com- 
poser of the century, or indeed of any time, enjoyed 
before or beside him. But the song-writer and the 
musician are, like the companions of the Last 
tose of Summer, ‘faded and gone.’ . . . To 
speak of Balfe as an artist is either to mis- 
use the word, or to permit its meaning to depend 
on temporary success, no matter how acquired. He 
was indifferent to the quality of the stories he 
treated, to the words he set, to the situations he 
outraged ; content if tlie clap-trap honours of the 
gallery and the shop-counter were secured... . In 
brief, there was no stamen in any of his produc- 
tions, on whatsoever side they be considered, and 
therefore they have perished, while the best of 
the operas by men apparently, but not essentially, 
as slight as himself (to name but two, Adolphe 
Adam and Bellini) still keep the stage. Enough, 
for the moment, concerning one whose triumph 
during a short period was so justly succeeded by a 
downfall admitting small hope of recovery in the 
future ;— enough, but not too much.” 


Mr. Chorley doubtless congratulates himself that 
Balfe never set libretto of his; since he falls foul 
of the composer's collaborateurs, and holds up to 
derision the verse as well as the music of his 
operas. But what value can be attached to a 
biography, professing to sum up the operas of 
Balfe, which omits “ The Puritan's Daughter” and 
* The Bohemian Girl” / 














MUSIC AFTER THE WAR. 





If the Army of France constituted the French 
nation, this nation may be said to be no more 
numbered among the Powers of the World. The 
earth may say to the empires that areupon it, 
** Howl fir-trees, for the cedar is fallen. Howl, 
ye oaks, for the forest of the vintage is come 
down ;” and if the melodies of viols and violins, 
cornets and harps and the songs of women arrayed 
in beautiful and gorgeous colours, decked with gold 
and precious stones—the real music of Paris—be 
truly the art-music of Europe, then we may 
say its dispersion has been accomplished, its 
pleasant habitation spoiled, and its academy a 
desolation. 

Although we are not of the creed of Dr.Cumming, 
seeing ‘ Belus, my lord,” in the Pope; “ Beltis, 
my lady,” in the Blessed Virgin; and the general 
creed of Christendom in Derkéto or Dagon—the 
Mermaid or Fishgod—and although we are con- 
fessedly utterly unable to give any rational 
account of the twenty-seven heptads of which the 
Book of Revelation is said to consist; yet without 
dogmatically asserting this or that of the seven- 
fold book, its seven stars, its seven golden 
lamp-stands, its seven churches, its seven- 
sealed book, its seven trumpets, its seven 
groups of angels, and lastly its seven vials, we 
may reasonably affirm the time is come when 
the empires of the world will be transfigured, 
and the Great Warrior, who forms the centre 
hero of this history of the battle for his own 
kingdom, shall beat down all the powers that may 
oppose him. 

History, says Lord Bacon, is prophecy; and 
that which takes place to day, happened before, 
and will happen again. When Samaria was 
destroyed and the ten Abrahamic tribes swept 
away, and cast forth among the nations of the 
earth, there was the prophet; and so also the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Nineveh, Babylon, 
Memphis, and Noph were duly chronicled in 
their misery by seer and song; and it really 
appears hard and scant measure for Rome and 
Paris to be croaked over by the solitary dirge or pwan 
of Dr. Cumming. But we think, whether dirge or 
pean, Dr. Cumming is rather too hasty with his 





lyric and his own peculiar tune. The army of | 
France is neither the head nor the heart, the 
brain nor the hand of its country; and France 
can go on very well, without the quarter of a 
million of soldiers now ensconced in the North of 
Germany. The earthy power of the unearthly 
Pope—for of one who claims the essence of sin- 
lessness we may fairly describe as not belonging 
to this lower region of error and imperfection—is 
of no essential necessity to Rome orthe Kingdom of 
Italy. The infidel army and the superstitious 
hierarch, may both disappear without disquiet to 
the two great kingdoms in which they have moved. 

Great revolutions in nations, suchas we have 
been describing, have never taken place without 
great changes in music. We are told that the 
modifications now going on in the States of 
Europe would be attended by a marvellous revival 
of the singing of the Psalms, and that the original 
meaning of the terrific curses heaped upon the 
enemies of the Messianic kingdom should be 
received as patent and essential truths, and gene- 
rally accepted by the disciples and followers of 
the great King. The prediction as regards the 
revival of psalm-singing appears to be in the 
course of realization ; and as to the destruction of 
the secular music of tho period, France, at this 
moment, may be said to have lost it all. The 
Parisian opera is dumb, the theatres are hospitals, 
and the art-music of this great city has lost both 
its place and power. Outside the city at Metz 
and Strasburg, at Orleans and Dijon, the spirit 
of his most Catholic Majesty, the Grand Monarque, 
may hear (if the dead can hear) the Huguenot 
choral which he fancied he had for ever banished 
by the Edict of Nantes. But the choral is the 
cradle of allart in song. The greatest masters 
in Germany, in Holland, and Flanders were content 
to put on babyhood a second time, and to be 
worked into a new art-life by the calm and steady 
beat of the simple songs of Christian faith and 
hope. We cannot conceive a greater contrast to 
the music of vulgar, mechanical art—made still 
worse by the spirit of vico and selfishness—than 
that of the simple and perfect song of those 
heroic ages, when it was essential to have some 
certain cry with which the man could march to 
the stake, the hangman, or the headsman—a song 
helpful to man in allages, having nothing about 
it of the service of superstition or the enticement 
of a coarse sensuality. 

Tho disruption of the ties of civil life, which 
attends} the horrors of a war carried to its 
extreme, suddenly reveals the true panorama of 
human existence; and men all at ence fix upon 
those things which hold the power for giving and 
receiving true pleasure, and discard those which 
are characteristic only of base and vicious passion. 
At Metz, the psalm-singing conquerors stood 
straight and stout in form, but solemnly yet grandly 
silent, whilst there were not afew amongst the 
thousands of the conquered passing before them who 
were not only staggering and drunk, but mani- 
fested the malignity of a debased nature by a 
discordancy of a subdued shriek and yell, which 
betrayed the absence of all true music. The power of 
employing it rightfully was wanting, and of thus 
using it as an alleviation in a position of un- 
exampled misery and distress. The German has 
his psalm for victory, his ‘ Aus tiefer noth” for 
reverses, and his resurrection hymn for his burial. 
The great army of France possess neither the one 
nor the other. The war which now desolates and 
depopulates France will eventually make a new 
school of music for Paris, and find a national 
choral song for France. Nor will the change be 
less great with regard to the old city of Rome. 
Whilst Mr. Orby Shipley is proposing to build 
up a huge metropolitan Cathedral in London 
founded upon the old policy of a chaplaincy, and 
therefore free from the direction, or the tyranny of 
episcopal power, enriched with services of the 
highest form and character, the King of Rome 
and Italy is engaged in distributing a vernacular 
Bible, and taking thought for a national service 
commended and appreciated by the understanding 








of the people. Should these two great pro- 
positions become real events, there are other 
countries, beside France, about to undergo great 
changes in their music. 








SOME THEATRICAL REFORMS. 





If great dramatic authors who make forty thou. 
sand pounds bya single play, and testy managers 
who are always grumbling at the hardness of the 
times, would really set theatrical matters on a 
better footing, they might proceed subjectively, as it 
were. Reforms are not always happiest when they 
amount to a revolution. On the contrary they are 
often most successfully accomplished by amending 
some matter of detail—then proceeding to another 
—and so extending outwards until the whole is 
reformed. Mr. Boucicault’s recommendation was a 
socialist’s recipe. ‘ Pull everything down to a low 
level.” ‘* Let us have equality and fraternity, but 
keep the standard down.” A true reformer would 
say, ‘*No, let us try to find out faults in the existing 
order, and remedy them: if that fails, then you can 
revolutionise.” Now there are many practices in 
the existing order of things which limit the 
manager’s income and augment his expenditure, 
If these practices can be altered without any loss to 
public convenience, surely the beginning of reform 
is attained. But if it can be shown that manager 
and public would both benefit by the alteration, 
surely there is no excuse for refusing the improve- 
ment. 

Let us take first one enormous detail of outlay: 
the advertisements. It is of course essential that 
theatres should advertise, both in the newspapers 
and on the walls. Mammoth posters and a string 
of annonces are considered the essentials of every 
important piece. Perhaps the mammoth posters 
are necessary; for the hoardings contain so much 
diverse matter that it is not easy to appeal to the 
public eye. But can any one urge that in the daily 
newspapers it is necessary for a theatre to advertise 
six times over? It is not a fleeting glance 
which a reader casts on a newspaper, as he 
does on a hoarding: he has the journal in 
his hand, he can read it at his leisure. Why 
then this lavish repetition of statement? It rather 
confuses information than supplies it; the program 
is so broken up into isolated announcements, mixed 
up with criticism and magniloquent adjectives, that 
the reader who wants to select a theatre turns for 
relief to the small advertisements over the leader, 
where the information is given concisely. For 
instance, to find out the real program of Drury Lane, 
we must wade down thirteen advertisements in the 
daily papers ; whereas the fourteenth, three columns 
off, mentions all that is necessary in five lines. The 
Gaiety Theatre takes ten advertisements to tell you 
a very barren fact—that audiences fre tired of 
‘* Zampa,” and that it is in the last week. The 
Strand has five advertisements; the Vaudeville five ; 
the Olympic, Holborn, Queen’s and Royalty four; the 
St. James’s and Princess’s three ; while the steady- 
going Haymarket, and prosperous Prince of Wales's 
content themselves with two, like the Adelphi. All 
these theatres again advertise themselves over the 
leader. There is really no excuse for this prodigal 
expense. What decides people in visiting a particu- 
lar theatre is the favourable report of those who 
have been, not the self-glorification of managers. 
Strangers would go to see ‘‘ Amy Robsart” without 
the lure of fourteen advertisements. Strangers stop 
away from ‘‘ Zampa” despite the lure of ten. 

A big hole inthe managerial purse might thus 
easily be stopped with a little unanimity, or even 
failing unanimity, with a little common sense. If 
the example of moderation were set by the large 
theatres, the smaller ones would find it to their 
interest to follow suit. So far an outlay might be 
saved. A benefit of a converse kind—a gain, instead 
of saving—might be attained in some instances by 
restoring the system of half price. The present 
system is to put the piéce de résistance in the middle 
of the bill, and to charge full price right through the 
evening, assuming that people who come for the 
principal attraction desire to see it from the com- 
mencement, at eight o'clock. But it is worthy of 
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managers’ consideration whether an additional 
number would not come in at nine o’clock for a slice 
of the attractive piece, if they could do so on cheap 
terms. And being pleased with the slice, they 
might be induced to come another night for the 
earlier portion, and pay full fare. We do not think 
that a play like “ M.P.” or “* The Two Roses" would 
Jose patrons by the intervention of half-price, say at 
the end of the first act. On the contrary we 
imagine many others would come—for the sake of a 
sample. On some such principle the magazines 
publish serial stories: you are caught bya single 
number, and if you like the story you buy the back 
chapters, and make the enjoyment complete. The 
theatres with principal pieces might profitably split 
them: while on the other hand those who rely on 
an olla podrida of entertainment, such as a farce, 
comedietta, and burlesque, might at half-price catch 
many spectators who now drift to music-halls. The 
West-end shops close at an hour which releases 
hundreds of young men and women too late fora 
whole evening’s theatre-going, but early enough for 
half an evening’s. To these half-price might prove 
an inducement: especially if a real Vaudeville 
Theatre were opened—not like the misnomer in the 
Strand, but one whose bill should be made up of 
short humorous pieces—comedietta, farce, and 
operetta buffa. 





ON TUNING KEYED INSTRUMENTS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sim,—A method of tuning by equal temperament 
which would ensure mathematical accuracy was 
suggested by Spencer, but it was thought to be 
impracticable and has never been worked out in 
England. In Philadelphia, however, a gentleman, 
attracted to the subject in the interests of science 
rather than of musical art, has adopted the sugges- 
tion, and has made the necessary calculations and 
had instruments constructed to carry it out in 
practice. 

I had the pleasure of meeting this gentleman, Dr. 
Cresson, in Philadelphia last year, and heard from 
his own lips an explanation of his system of tuning, 
and received his permission to make any use I 
pleased of what he told me. 

The method which Dr. Cresson has carried out is 
one in which the wolf is employed to aid the tuner 
in overcoming the obstacles which it throws in his 
way. The wolf is in fact compelled to commit 
suicide. 

Dr. Cresson’s system is first to tune to a pitch- 
pipe the middle or two feet C, that is the C which 
is written on the first leger line below the treble, 
and above the bass stave. He then by ear puts 
every C throughout the organ in tune, in order that 
he may use these notes as a test of the accuracy of 
his subsequent operations. It is not necessary 
thus to tune the C’s, but Dr. Cresson finds it in 
practice convenient. When this has been done, 
every note in the organ can be adjusted according to 
the number of beats which result from the necessary 
imperfection in the interval of the fifth introduced 
in order to distribute the wolf equally throughout 
the instrument. 

I stated in my first letter that beats are heard 
when two notes, nearly but not quite in unison, 
are sounded. These beats appear when any har- 
monious interval is approached, as the fifth, and 
are caused by the coincidence of two waves which do 
not quite harmonize with each other. If the 
interval were perfect there would be no beats, 
but when the fifth is flattened for the purpose 
of equal temperament a succession of beats appears, 
varying in rapidity with the height of the pitch. 
Thus if the middle C be sounded and the G 
above it gives a perfect fifth, this G@ must be 
flattened until a certain number of beats are 
heard in ten seconds. If the organ stands at the 
new French pitch, the number of beats must 
bo 7:82; if at the pitch recommended by the 
Society of Arts, 7°91; if at concert pitch 8-18. 
These figures represent the number of coincidences 
in ten seconds of waves from the two notes at the 
particular pitch. 


number of beats to be obtained from the fifth at any 
part of the register. It is this; divide by fifty 
the number of vibrations given by the upper note 
in a second of time, and the result will be the 
number of beats to be given by the two notes in ten 
seconds. Thus taking the interval from the middle 
C to G at the theoretical pitch; the number of 
vibrations of the G in a second is 383°57; this 
number divided by fifty will give 7°67, and this is 
the number of beats which will be heard in ten 
seconds when the interval is tuned on the equal 
temperament principle. 

Dr. Cresson is provided with a table giving the 
number of beats to be obtained from every fifth 
throughout the organ in ten seconds, and a 
chronometer having a dial divided into eight equal 
parts and a hand which revolves once in a second. 
He stands in the building in which the organ 
is placed, and his assistants alter each pipe in 
the organ until the number of beats indicated on 
the table are obtained when the pipe is sounded 
with the fifth below it. 

There are two objections to this system which pre- 
vent its universal adoption. One is that it could 
only be applied to an instrument like the organ or 
harmonium. The tones of a pianoforte are so much 
less powerful and sonorous than those of an organ, 
and subside so rapidly, that the beats cannot 
generally be heard, and therefore a system of tuning 
which depends on the perception of the beats is 
unavailable for such an instrument. Another 
objection is that it requires so keen a sense to 
perceive the beats even on an organ, especially 
where the pipes are small, that the man who has an 
ear sufficiently sharp to detect them, would be able 
to tune an organ in the common way; and, if he 
had been accustomed to tune by ear, he would 
probably be more successful when following his 
usual method than if he were to try a new one, At 
the same time it must be admitted that Dr. 
Cresson’s method, when it can be adopted ensures 
great accuracy. 

I may mention that before I knew Dr. Cresson or 
his mode of tuning, I heard an organ in Philadelphia, 
and remarked that it was unusually well in tune. 
I afterwards learnt that the organ had been tuned, a 
fortnight before I heard it, by Dr. Cresson, and that, 
when he tried the organ, he had not found it 
necessary to alter a single pipe by ear in order to 
adjust it to the C’s which had first been tuned, or 
to its own octaves, or to its other relations in the 
scale. The whole instrument had therefore been 
tuned in a mathematical and not a musical manner. 
Experienced tuners may be of opinion that the 
ear is a better guide in their labours than any 
mechanical appliance. This may be; yet, it is no 
argument why the mathematical adjustment of the 
notes to each other should not be understood, to 
say that the knowledge cannot be turned to a 
practical account. For this reason I hope that 
these letters, which have not been conceived with 
any thought to vary the present practice of tuners, 
have not been without interest to amateurs and 
others who have not hitherto studied this particular 
branch of the tree of knowledge. Music is a science 
as well as an art. Let not the artist, who is 
provided with an ear in which he can trust, deny to 
his companion mathematical proof of everything 
connected with the science.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

8. 0. 8. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—I have no objection to your correspondent, 
“§. O. 8.,” in your paper of the 28th of Oetober, 
setting himself to prove the existence of a difference 
between the intervals of the tempered and of the 
true scale, if he thinks it necessary at this time of 
day todoso. But Ido not like the way in which 
he attempts to prove it, for his method seems to 
suggest the existence of the “ wolf,” not only in the 
tempered scale, but even in the mathematics of 
the scale themselves. If he had been content to 
show that a fifth in the tempered scale is not the 
same thing as a true fifth, all would have been well. 
But when he seems to prove by actual figures that 
an interval of seven octaves, calculated by fifths, 





There is a simple formula for ascertaining the 


and the same interval calculated by octaves are not 
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the same thing, and founds on that his proof of the 
existence of his ‘wolf,’ it becomes a serious 
matter. 

The fact is your correspondent has got into con- 
fusion between the principles of the true scale and 
the principles of the tempered scale, and proceeds 
consistently neither on the one nor on the other. If 
he takes the true fifth, or 3, for his starting point, 
then he has no right to assume that all the twelve 
fifths in his seven octaves are equal—that they are 
all perfect fifths. For three of them are imperfect, 
D to A, B to F, and D to A, = 49, $¢, and 49 re- 
spectively. Then, no doubt, these twelve-fifths do 
not, and cannot, make up exactly seven octaves; 
but the difference is just a diatonic semitone, 
or 4§ Let “8S. O. §.,"’ then, multiply into 
one another the following series of fractions, being 
the mathematical proportions of twelve consecutive 
fifths in the diatonic scale, and a diatonic semitone : 
EXEXHPXEXEXGEx gx gx dx gex gx ext. He 
will find that the result is exactly 128, the very 
figure he gets when he calculates by octaves. 

If, on the other hand, we proceed on the principle 
of the tempered scale, that all the fifths shall be 
equal, then we cannot assume any of them =}. 
The tempered scale divides the octave into twelve 
equal semitones. If the lowest note =1 and its 
octave = 2, then the unit of division of the tempered 


seale will be1a {= "F-2.. S000 _..0250858. The 
fifth is the seventh semitone of the tempered ecale, 
Hence its log. = °0250858 x 7 = °1756006. Let 
this be multiplied by 12 and the result is 
2-1072072 = log. 128, being again exactly seven 
octaves. 

Thus, if only we proceed consistently on one 
principle or the other, we find that, whether we 
calculate by fifths or octaves, we obtain the same 
result. And, without seeming to throw any sus- 
picion on the mathematics of the scale, wo yet do 
not fail to prove the existence of the “wolf.” For 
the fifth of the tempered scale is plainly not the 
true fifth, The log. of the true fifth (or 3) 
is 176091; the log. of the tempered fifth is, 
as above, ‘175600. Or in plain numbers the 
tempered fifth is to the true fifth as 1°4893 to 1:5, 
Yours, &c., ANDERSONIAN, 

Glasgow, 7th November, 1870, 











THREEPENNY PRICES AT POPULAR 
CONCERTS, 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sr1r,—Having read the paragraph in your issue 
of last week, relative to theill-will of certain singers 
to appear at the Bradford Popular Concerts to a 
Threepenny Gallery, I may perhaps be allowed 
a word of complaint on my own part against 
such unnecessarily low prices. I speak feelingly 
on the subject, as I was engaged, some time 
ago, togo ona tour in which the chief singer was 
Signor Mario; however I was told by the director 
that the engagement would have to be cancelled as 
Thad performed at the Glasgow City Hall Saturday 
Evening Concerts, and the Belfast Ulster Hall 
Monday Popular Concerts, to  threepenny 
audiences! Sothat he could not have me appear 
in these same towns to very much higher prices 
when I had previously been heard in them for 
threepence. The soundness of the reasoning 
was obvious, so ‘‘we shook hands and parted 
company.” I wrote to the secretary of the Belfast 
Concerts informing him of the affair; and he 
stated that Mr Mulholland, in presenting the 
organ for the creation of these musical evenings, 
had expressly stipulated that there should be a 
threepenny price for the ‘‘ Working Classes.’ 
Now fiddlers must live; and consequently I 
must either submit to threepenny prices 
or sacrifice remunerative engagements. The 
concerts in Belfast, Bradford, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
&ec. &o., which, conducted as they are by 
gentlemen of standing, give employment to artiste, 
and form a successful counter attraction for the 
working people against the degrading influence of 
the public house ; still, I believe I represent the feel, 





ing of the artists who appear at these concerts, whem 
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I say that there would be just as many people at them 
and the object as well fulfilled if the lowest price 
were sizpence! This would avoid wounding the 
susceptibility of the performers and prejudicing 
their position elsewhere. I do not speak inter- 
estedly, as I have no position to lose, nor did I 
take part in the concert alluded to in Bradford ; 
however, I thought 'it well, after reading the 
paragraph, to lay before you a case in point.— 
Youre, &c., Paganini Repivivos. 





DR. G. SCHILLING. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—In last week’s number of the Orchestra I 
find Dr. G. Schilling mentioned as Principal of the 
Stuttgart Conservatorium. Allow me to state that 
the present Director, or Principal, is Professor Dr. 
E. Faisst. Dr. Schilling might with some reason, 
however, be called the founder of the above institu- 
tion. It is about twenty years ago since he com- 
menced a music-school in Stuttgart; finding 
himself, however, in pecuniary difficulties, about 
five years after, he then left for America. The 
commenced music-school was subsequently taken in 
hand by Dr. Brachman, a gentleman who, possessed 
of considerable means, started it on a larger scale 
with much success. Being himself, however, more 
an enthusiastic amateur than musician, he handed 
the Directorship over to Professor Dr. E. Faisst, 
about ten years ago, under whose able management 
the Institution, rapidly increasing in importance, 
has since been raised to the rank of a Conserva- 
torium, receiving also since an annual subsidy 
from the King of Wiirtemberg.—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, C, A, Ennenrecuter. 

Dundee, Noy. 7. 


_—— _——_—_s— 


ESSAYS ON THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srir,—The committee appointed at Wood Green 
to promote the opening of the Alexandra Park 
and Palace has advertised offering prizes for 
essays on the subject. I have been in communica- 
tion with more than fifty competitors for these 
prizes, and have so many inquiries on the subject, 
that I am anxious to make it known that the 
committee do not seek a mere eulogium of the 
plan already propounded; but rather any sugges- 
tions which may tend to carry out in the most 
effective manner the objects they have in‘view.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 
Basit Rinarose, 
Hon, Sec. to the Committee. 
Wood Green, Nov. 7. 








ROUGHS AT HIGHBURY. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—Will you kindly grant me a small space 
in your journal to draw the attention of your 
readers, as well as my neighbours, to a recent 
case in my locality? I wish simply to show that 
all the disturbances made do not emanate from 
my establishment. My attention has just been 
called to a recent magisterial investigation at the 
Clerkenwell Police Court, where three persons who 
described themselves as “gentlemen,” and gave 
their names and addresses as Thomas Hood, aged 
80, of Holloway Road; James Hatrick, aged 21, 
and Frederick Moore, aged 36, both of 18, 
Highbury-Hill Park, were charged with being 
drunk and disorderly in Liverpool Road, and were 
further charged with assaulting the police and 
private individuals. Hatrick was fined £5, or two 
months’ imprisonment; Moore, 20s., or fourteen 
days; Hood was remanded for a week, as the 
constable was too ill, from injuries received, to 
attend. Now, Sir, I am informed that one of 
these very “gentlemen” signed a petition against 
the renewal of my dancing licence at the late 
Middlesex Quarter Sessions; so it is from such as 
these that I have to suffer the loss of a dancing 
licence to the best conducted establishment in 
London, which was fully borne out by all the 





police in the district for the last eleven years.— 
Your obedient servant, 
E. GIovANNELLI, 
Royal Highbury Barn and Alexandra 
Theatre, Nov. 3. 








AMY ROBSART. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—I trust you will allow me space to make the 
following statement. 

My medical adviser having’absolutely forbidden 
me to undertake the part of Amy Robsart twice in 
the day, a certificate was duly forwarded to the 
management of Drury Lane Theatre. 

By desire, I played at the morning performance 
on Wednesday, the 9th inst.; but in the evening, 
owing to the crowded state of the house, an apology 
for my non-appearance, made by the stage manager, 
was unheard by a great number of the audience, 
and therefore the cause of my absence from my 
duties was not sufficiently well known. 

I have always striven hard to do my duty to the 
public, and I am loth to appear negligent of that 
duty.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Liuian Apetaine Lee-Nerison. 

Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Nov, 19. 








THE CENSORSHIP UNDER,|THE EMPIRE. 





The twelfth part of the Imperial correspondence, 
made public in Paris is almost entirely devoted to 
the reports of the Commission charged with the 
censorship of works intended for the stage. This 
body, which has just been suppressed by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, has contributed to 
the archives of the Ministry of Fine Arts a volumi- 
nous collection of documents, showing that the 
productions of the most eminent dramatists, such 
as Emile Augier, Victorien Sardou, Alexandre 
Dumas fils, and even Alfred de Musset, were not 
exempt from its control. It is worthy of note, too, 
that out of some twenty reports which are now made 
public, there is only one rejecting a piece on the 
ground of its immorality, and in this case the 
official visa appears to have been refused chiefly 
because the author had attacked the higher circles of 
French society. In every other instance the pieces 
are rejected or recommended to be altered for poli- 
tical reasons, which are sometimes of the most 
childish character. The first report (adopting the 
order of publication) is dated as late as the 13th 
April of the present year, and has reference to a 
request of the director of the Eldorado for per- 
mission to have the “ Marseillaise” sung by the 
artists of his establishment. The Commission 
recommended its refusal in the interests, the report 
says, of liberty and order, and on the ground that 
the song has become a symbol of revolution—being 
in Paris the title of the most irreconcileable of 
journals, and in London the refrain to which the 
Republicans of every nation assemble and drink 
their toasts. The next document relates to the 
opera of “ Le Capitaine Henriot,"’ for which 
Sardou had written the libretto. The direetor of 
the Opéra Comique, where it was to be played, 
previous to incurring the expense of mounting 
it, had written to inquire if the censorship 
had any objection to Henri Quatre being 
represented on the stage. The Commission, 
considering that the Bonaparte dynasty had in- 
herited the glories as well as the throne of the 
descendants of Saint Louis, decided in the negative. 
The manager of the Académie de Musique, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been so fortunate as 
his confrére, an opera entitled ‘‘ La Fronde” sub- 
mitted by him having been altogether rejected, 
because it introduced on the stage representations 
of tumults with cries of Aux armes, both of which 
were considered as likely to disturb the public 
peace. “ Paris,” a drama by M. Paul Meurice, is 
entirely altered under the direction of the censor- 
ship, in spite of the author's opposition. The 
report on this is curious :—‘' We had requested that 
this piece should terminate previous to the revo- 
lution, or that a final tableau should be devoted to 
Napoleon I, The director entered at once into our 





views, but found himself exposed to the oppo. 
sition of the author. He has, however, disre. 
garded this....and has introduced a final tableau 
representing Napoleon I. distributing eagles on the 
Champ de Mars.” Among others a comedy, bya 
member of the present Government, M. Glais-Bizoin, 
incurs the disapprobation of the censorship. Some 
pieces, while receiving general approval, have to 
undergo certain modifications in their dialogue, 
Such, for instance, is the case with M. Emile Augier’s 
‘* Diane,” the Commission objecting to certain 
phrases, as, ‘Let us kill the Cardinal ;” ‘* His death 
is just, since it is necessary.” Similar objections 
are made to the “Gateau des Reines” of Léon 
Gozlan, who, after five different interviews with the 
Commission, finally assented at the last moment to 
the required alterations. 








NORTHERN LIGHTS AND SOUTHERN 
DARKNESS. 





The splendid spectacle of Polar light on the 
evening of the 24th ult., gave rise to a most extra- 
ordinary scene at Caltanisetta, in Sicily. On per- 
ceiving the unwonted appearance of the sky, the 
inhabitants of the city rushed out of their houses 
in wild dismay, trembling and shrieking like the 
distranght fanatics at 2 religious revival in 
America. Some threw up their hands in despair 
towards the blood-red heavens, imploring mercy 
and forgiveness. Others leaped about the streets 
with violent gesticulations and cries of “the end 
has come!" or fell upon their knees beating their 
breasts, and confessing their sins. The church 
doors were burst open, and the bells set aringing 
with unabated fury, as a means of staying the 
Divine wrath about to descend upon the con- 
demned city in streams of liquid fire. Such a 
hubbub had never before been witnessed in the 
place. At their wits’ end the civic authorities, 
not knowing how to pacify the maddened, howling 
wretches, bethought themselves of the bishop, 
and implored him to come out, show himself to 
the people, and assure them that the world would 
survive the portentous visitation. His grace 
happily proved to be a man of sense and quite 
equal to the occasion. O si sic omnes! He at 
once came out of his palace and made for the 
Cathedral, having at his heels the terror-stricken 
population. Taking his place in the pulpit, the 
worthy prelate opened his discourse. It was, he 
said, truly gratifying to observe so edifying a 
spectacle of repentance and so general a desire on 
the part of his hearers to disburden their con- 
sciences of the load of sin by which they had been 
so long oppressed. The confession of sins was a 
most salutary practice, when performed in the 
proper place and in a becoming manner, and the 
Church was always ready to take the sincere 
penitent to her maternal bosom. And if the well- 
known phenomenon of Polar light, otherwise 
called aurora borealis, had been the means of 
opening their eyes to a sense of their own wicked- 
ness, blessed be its name. It was, however, his 
duty, as their pastor, to inform them that the ap- 
pearance in question had nothing whatever to do 
with the Divine wrath, being merely the result of 
electro-magnetic agencies, the nature of which 
was not yet satisfactorily ascertained. At the 
same time his Christian friends, provided they 
would divest their minds of all nonsense, had his 
full permission to regard the phenomenon, in 
common with many competent observers, as a 
protraeted flash of lightning, occurring in the 
regions of rarified ether overlying our atmospheric 
stratum. These long words fell like oil upon the 
troubled waters. “ Rarified ether” and “ atmo- 
spheric stratum” were bandied about from mouth 
to mouth with every variety of syllabic distortion, 
but in whatever shape were received as messengers 
of consolation. And when the episcopal discourse 
brought to a close, the people poured out of the 
church-doors and saw that the terrible apparition 
had all but vanished, they broke forth with loud 
cries of “ Evviva il Vescovo/” and went to bed, 
mayhap a trifle wiser, and certainly a great deal 
merrier than before. 
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Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THE 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Arranged and principally Composed by 
C. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-strect. 
To which are added 


Cuants vor THE MaGwiricat axp Nuxc Dirttis, AXD 
ResPonses FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 


As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE'S FUNERAL HYMN. 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREBT. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreert; 
HAYES, Lyatxn Puacez, 8.W. 





CRAMER’S EDITION. 


HANDEL’S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY 


Wa. HORSLEY, Mus. Bac, Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 
Holy holy! (Redemption), 
Lord, remember David (So- 


sarmes), 
Pious orgies (Judas Mac- 
cabseus). 


Where’er you walk (Semele). 
x ~- ever bright and fair 


ra). 
Lod to Thee each night and 
day (Theodora). 


No. 2. 
Jayeth the beams. 
Some, ever smiling liberty. 
O liberty | 





*Tis liberty) 
Happy fair. 


No. 3. 
hallIon Mamre’s fertile plain. 


He was Eyes unto the Blind. 
O magnify the Lord. 


What's Sweeter than the new- 
blown Rose? 
Wise Men flatt’ring. 


No. 4. 


Love in her Eyes, | Heart the seat of soft delight 
O Ruddier than the Cherry. | As when the dove. 








Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Street, W. 


Qpenee 


CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA. 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WITH 


SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS 
Post free Seven Stamps. 














CRAMER & OO. LIMITED 201, Regent Street, W- 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(BAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, Is. ; by post, Is. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d, ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
28. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, em ont Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 68. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, gy as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, , 28. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, S. JAMES, oe 
and 8. ‘BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use, (A thorough Sermon- -Help). 8s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 








WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I1., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. ‘IV, To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&o. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; ” by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, 1s, ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
= Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 

e Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
A. of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Brenings at oe 
wood. With Preface by Rev. S. Baring-Goul 8s. 6d. ; 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome, 3s. 6d. ; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, one 4, of oo 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY, 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Paespyrgrranism and Iavixats. 
Vol Il. On Anasaptism, the Inpzrgnpznts, and the Quarznrs, 
ol. III, On Maruopism and SwEDENBORGIANS, 
Each 8s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols, IV. and V. On Romaxism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Took: of Combson 
—— By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 

; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. [rons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St, Paul’s, Gs. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 

» the = of Tract 90."—British Magazine, 7.; by 


post, 7 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 76. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68.; by post, 6s. 4d 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE BIPUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
—- Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


INCENSE, agrosable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


os neh YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys, 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


4, Henrietta Street, Coyent-garden. 








INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 


AND DRAMATIC EFEECT. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8ve. 


ee: LIFE in SWEDEN. ByL. 
LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 











TRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and 
FOLK-LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B,, Lond. 1 vol 


ELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GER- 


MANY. By the Times Correspondent at Berlin. 1 vo 
8vo. 


EYOND THESE VOICES: By the 


EARL OF DESART. 8 vols. 


HE FLORENTINES: A Story of 


Home-life in Italy. By the Countess MARIE MONTE- 
MERLI. 8 vols. 


OUGHT WITH A PRICE. A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Golden Pippin.” + 1 vol. 


ADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH. By 


JAMES GRANT. 3 vols. 


OBERT LYNNE. 
MARY BRIDGMAN, 2 vols. 


A PRIVATE INQUIRY. By CHARLES 
H. ROSS, 3 vols. 


ALSELY TRUE. A Novel. 
CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 


A ~RIGHTED WRONG. By EDMUND 
YATES. 8 vols. 


8vo. 




















A Novel. By 








By Mrs. 











J See - INQUISITOR. By WILLIAM 
GILBERT. 8 vols. 
ERNACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By 


LANGFORD CECLL. 3 vols. 


Lyte TO BOOK. By HENRY 


SPICER. 2 vols. 


CHOOLED with BRIARS: 
to-day. 1 vol. 


fat SARA. BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








a Story of 








NEW AND seeunen nomad PIECES. 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


FRANCE sco BERGER. 


ae 


Price 4s. each. 


os 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W, 








NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


“CLEANSING FIRES," 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


“TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 
MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 


ad, 
Saint Cecilia. Gema of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
it books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 


No.1 Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, “Mozart, Gounod 


Gounod, Wallace, and 
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No, Cfatatning Selesiions from Chsrubleh Chopia. 
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Camas & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strest, W. 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


CRAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the| RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
J PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key, studies in Book 6. 


YRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
) Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic RAMER'’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 








Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little | Bennett, &c. 


) Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected aR? 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes ona Seerelees trem the more RAMER'S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c, ; Lessons from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. orte ; 
(CRAMER'S FOURTH BOOK | will contain RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
/ “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


and Sacred Work ith y ixerci 
one Sass orks with a few short Exercises with special RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 
J Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued). 


ollowing Book, \ 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet, W.; 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 











NEW 

GRAND PIANOFORTE; 

COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 


ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas, 


Si improvement has been attained by an altera. 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘‘Stad ;’ by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table yt meet 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
‘‘The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘* We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano. 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
van are mechanical. . . . The effects may be appreciated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness or 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of onias to the feel. 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—'‘ The empire of the grand pianos is 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





hs MER’S VOCAL TUTOR, conteining the RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
J Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, | from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. | Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices, 


J c t ing. — 

Pm epgtath ty aabn hang * RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
\RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
/) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two} Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 

and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the| and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 

works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini.| Soprano and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 


— Smart. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- - 
cives, Solfeggl, Ac, carefully selected from the Works of] ( VRAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; vations on the Art of Soe Manuel 


Songs, &c. &c. 
(KEAMER'S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of Aaa 
J 


Lessons on the Italian School of Si , with Ob » . 
tions, mem te ond Bolfegyt, by Grivel, Garcin Rossini, On TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, ros, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 

YRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises - ; 
J and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads C=" ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
— RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containin 
RAMER’'S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, Bongs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balte, Sullivary 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. David, iti, Levey. 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recrnr Srnezzrt, W.; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & OO. 


CRAMER’S HARMONIUM BOOK, 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 








Loxnpos: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Sraezrt, W.; 
Asp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


(yas NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. CRAMER’S NEW SONGS. 


Deux Impromptus pourle Piano. Composée par 6. O THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
Charles Hallé seenesosvanainssmcossouensere 0 AY. THER. witers, ty B. S. Montgomery. Music by 

. 5 ° . 2s. 6d, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, ZABETH —y" Go Lirited, 201, Ww. 


YADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
Tsuagavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 

W. C. Lavay. 3s. 
Caamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 

















N ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupts. 
Price 3s. 
Caamuzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





TELLA. Noctume. By T. M. Mun. 2. G PEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard Paul. 
Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-strest, W. Caaman 0, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. O. Laver. Sa PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
Selo ds, Duct 6s. 








threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public — of Feb. 20 says :—‘*‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delivate nuances of expression, and — precision, 
this instrument matks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 


London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street, 
Braicuton West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Street 
Berast: High Street. 








May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Mun Woon & 
Co., Glasgow. Mritsom & Soy, Bath; SmitH & Soy, ann 
Hime & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 





gust PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 


QUARTET AND CHORUS. 
COMPOSED BY 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


OnGaNist OF HB FoUNDLING, AND LATE OF ALL Sarnts, 
ManrGaret Street. 


ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE 
WITH 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 











OS Ss 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


rue BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 











pv Tanasavx. Music by Bonpzsz. Price 8s. 
Caauaa & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W, Sauna & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strest, W. 


Instruction Grazis. 
" [lestrated Prospectus and Samples of Werk —¢ peat free.’ 
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NOW READY, IN TWO PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH PART, 
FREE BY POST FOR THIRTEEN STAMPS. 


SONGS OF THE WAR 


CFrench and German) 
AS NOW SUNG BY THE BELLIGERENT ARMIES. 





WITH THE ORIGINAL WORDS AND AN ENGLISH 








TRANSLATION. 
CONTENTS: 

PART I, 
THE RHINE SONG. WAS BLASEN DIE TROMPETEN. 
NOUS LAVONS EU, VOTRE RHIN ALLEMAND, LE CHANT DU DEPART. 
THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. THE SWORD SONG. 
MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE. THE MARSEILLAISE, 

PART II. 
PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. | TRUE UNTO DEATH. 
THE GUARD UPON THE RHINE. VEILLONS AU SALUT DE L’EMPIRE, 
LA PARISIENNE. THE BATTLE PRAYER. 
I AM A PRUSSIAN, LUTZOW’S WILD CHASE. 

LONDON : 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 











NOW READY. 


CRAMER'S HDITION 


CELEBRATED CHORUSKHS. 


FROM HANDEL'S “ seen ci 16st 








No. 1. {i AND THE GLORY OF THE LORD,” &c, ee pe pe be we “a ld. 
‘GLORY TO GOD” . pe oe we va pe pe pe pe pe 
~~ ‘i AND HE SHALL PURIFY, * &o. pe ve pe pe 7 ld. 
” P ‘BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD” we oe oe we oe we pe ve pe 
»” 3. “FOR UNTO US A CHILD Is BORN ss ee pe ee ve oe pe oe ve o¢ 1d. 
” 4, * ALL WE LIKE SHEEP” oe ee oe we ve pe ve we ee ae 1d. 
» 5. “LIFT UP YOUR HEADS” pe be ee we we oe ve ne ee ye 1d. 
» 6 “HALLELUJAH CHORUS” oe ee oe be ne ee we ve ee pe Id, 
» 7 “BUT THANKS BE TO GOD” .,. we oe pe be ee pe oe pe pe 1d 
” 8. “WORTHY IS THE LAMB” pe ee pe pa pe ee ee pe pe ye 1d. 
” 9. “ AMEN CHORUS” pe pe ve ee ee pe be ee ve we ye 1d. 
FROM acne k nenanenaicei F 
» 10, “MARV’LLOUS WORK” ,. pe ve ve »s id 
” 11. * AWAKE THE HARP ” ee ee oe oe oe *e he ye we ve he 1d, 
» 12. “HEAVENS ARE TELLING” ‘ ee pe be ee ve pe pe »« lid. 
» 13 “ACHIEVED IS THE GLORIOUS WORK” oe we we oe oe be pe ve Id. 
» 14, “PRAISE THE LORD OF EARTH AND SKY” .. ve re ne ne ve ne ve 1d. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Lonpon: CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, = 
- 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER’S AMERICAN ORGANS, 











-s Bs. 


rm 4 





GC” AMER & CO. are the only manufacturers in England of the American Organs. The tone, although Me 
produced from the ordinary vibrator, is nearer to that of the metal pipe than has hitherto -been = 


obtained from the Harméfifum. They are agreeable and pleasant in their quality, and will probably 4 
| supersede the use of the common Harmonium, especially for the drawing-room. 2 iF 
} ry ome GR 
| The following are the varieties at present Manufactured by Cramer & Co. :— usm 
Black Walnut or Oak, Knee Swell, 5 octaves wee aes ots . £12 00 in 
Lon 
” ” ” 2 stops, ” on = ~ th 15 0 0 
| ” ” ” 4 ” ” 22 0 0 Sn 

se $0 o © « a ree ia nol oe 28 0 0 viol 
Rosewood or Walnut, ” 8 9 9 eee eee ave “ 34 i) .e) = 





HARMONIUM AND AMERICAN ORGAN ROOMS, - 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. T 
CRAMER’S > f 
NEW PIANOFORTEH, ff: 


“THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE’T: 


TRICHORD. PATENT CHECK. ACTION. ~ 
Height, 3; feet; width, 4; feet; price 50 Guineas. . T 





More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance, in: 
than any Pianoforte hitherto-made. These imstruments are manufactured by Cramer & Co., and cal 

be obtained at their Pianoforte Galleries, 207.& 209, Regent Street; and 64, West Srresr, Brin; 

and also of Cramer, Woop & Co., 48; Moorcate Srreer; *WestTMoRELAND STREET, DUsiv$ * Hréu«Sreest, 
Betrast; and of Woop & Co., Epinsuran; and J. Murr Woop & Co., Guascow. 


ordinary hire, 21s. per month. 
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If taken on the Three Years System of hire, Four-and-a-half Guineas per quarter; if on they 
* 
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PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 













The 
THE. LARGEST IN EUROPE, 8 x. 

) 

207 & 209, REGENT! STREET, LONDON, W. ‘ 
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